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I. Contains a compleat Collection of the 
Roman Inferiptions and Sculptures, 
which have hitherto been difcover’d in 
Britain, with the Letters engrav'd in 
their proper Shape and proportionate 
Size, and the Reading placed under 
each; as alfo an hiftorical Account of 
them, with explanatory and critical 
Obfervations. 





Ill. Contains the Roman Geography of 
Britain, 2~ which are given the Origi- 
nals of Ptolemy, Antonini Itinerarium, 
the Notitia, the anonymous Ravennas, 
and Peutingers Table, fo far as they 
relate to this Ifland; with particular 
Effays on each of thefe ancient Authors, 
and the feveral Parts of Britain men- 
tiowd by them. Yowhich are added a 
Chronological Table and Indexes to the 
Infcriptions and Sculptures, after the 
Manner of Gruter and Reinefius. 
Alfo Geographical Indexes both of the 
Latin avd Englifh Names of Roman 
Places in Britain, and a general Index 
to the Work, The whole illuftrated 


with 
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with above an hundred Copper-P lates. 
By John Horfley M. A. and F.R.S. 
London: Printed for John Osborn 
and Thomas Longman at the Ship ix 
Pater-nofter-row. 1732. im Folio pag. 
520. befides the Chronological Table 
and Indexes. 


UR learned and ingenious author in the 

firft Book of this work, after giving an 
hittorical account of the Roman tranfachions in 
Britain from the time of Julius Cefar's firft 
defcent, till the Romans quite abandon’d this 
ifland, of which I have already given an abftract, 
proceeds to give an account of the Roman forces 
and pretenture or fortifications in Britain. 

Tue Roman forces that were fent hither were 
either Jegionary or auxiliary. ‘Thefe are fo fre- 
quently and plainly diftinguifh’d, that it feems 
needlefs to produce any authorities to prove it. 
The Jegions confifted of citizens of Rome, but 
the auxiliaries, tho’ they ferv’d in the Roman 
camp, were not fuch. 

WueEn Julius Cefar made his firft defcent 
upon Britain, he brought over only two legions 
with him; the horfe belonging to thefe legions 
never reach’d this ifland, and the foot the fame 
year were tran{ported back again to Gaz. 

THE next year, when Ce/ar made his fecond 
defcent, he brought over five legions with him 
and two thoufand horfe; but thefe likewife re- 
turn’d back again to Gau/ the fame year in which 
they came over, as the two legions had done 


the year before. 
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During the three fucceeding reigns the Romans 
had no footing in Britain. But Claudius apply- 
ing himfelf in good earneft to the reduétion of 
this ifland, fent over a confiderable army. 
This, our author fays, confifted of four legions 
with their full and proper auxilaries, and the 
ufual number of horfe belonging both to the one 
and the other; andthis army fo compos’d wou’d 
amount to more than fifty thoufand men. Thefe 
four legions were the fecond call’d uguffa, the 
ninth, the fourteenth, and the twentieth ufually 
call’d Valens Vittrix. Of thefe four, one con- 
tinued very late, and another to the laft. The 
Legio XX. Val. Viét. tho’ it continued very long 
here, yet feems to have been recall’d before the 
Romans had entirely abandon’d the ifland. ‘The 
Legio Secunda Augufta {eems to have continued 
here to the laft, and to have been the only one 
that was kept here during the whole time. Fox 
tho’ the Legio Sexta Vittrix did alfo continue to 
the laft; yet this came not over till the reign of 
the emperor Hadrian. The ninth legion was 
defeated and in a manner deftroyed in the battle 
with queen Boadicea, and feems to have 
dwindled entirely away, or elfe the {mall remains 
of it were incorporated into the legion fent over 
by Hadrian. The fourteenth legion was firft 
fent for out of Britain by Nero, then order’d 
back again by V7tellius, and laftly recali’d in the 
reign of Ve/pafian. In the reign of Alexander 
Severus, Dion mentions only three legions in 
Britain, viz. the Legio Secunda Augufia, Sexta 
Vitirix, and Vicefima Val. Vittrix. 

SOME have imagin’d that there were other 
legions in Britain befides thefe already mention- 
ed; as Legio Secunda Adjutrix, Legio Quinta Ger- 
manorum, and Legio Decima. Upon each e 
thele 
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thefe our author offers his thoughts, which fhew 
him to be of another opinion. 

As for theauxiliary forces, they are frequently 
diftinguifh’d by the words Cobortes & ale, the 
former denoting the foot, and the latter the 
horfe. Thus azxiliares Cobortes &§ ale, is a man- 
ner of expreflion very common in Tacitus to ex- 
prefs the body of auxiliary troops. 

As ’tis certain that the legionary troops were 
different from the auxiliaries, fo ’tis equally cer- 
tain that both legions and auxiliaries were fent 
into Britain by Claudius. ‘The legions had their 
auxilia annex’d and model’d according to the 
form of the legionary forces; and the auxiliaries 
feem to have been nearly equal in number to the 
legion. And if we fuppofe the number of men 
in the auxiliary cohorts to be much the fame as 
thofe in the legions, it feems beft to make the 
number of cohorts allo equal. Polybius tells us, 
that the number of allies or auxiliaries, as to the 
foot, was equal to the Roman legions; and double 
as to the horfe. And fo Livy tells us it was 
order’d in the time of the fecond Punic war, 
that the allies fhou’d doublethe number of horfe, 
and equal the number of foot. This then being 
the ufual proportion, ten cohorts of auxiliaries 
was probably the ordinary number affign’d to a 
legion; and confequently after the fourteenth 
legion with its auxiliaries were recall’d from 
Britain, 1 the three remaining legions with 
their auxiliaries were all complete, there fhou’d 
have been thirty cohorts of each. Our author 
from the Notitia and Infcriptions gives us the 
names of thirty one auxiliary cohorts, and a par- 
ticular account of each of them. 
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The word A/a is fometimes us’d by the beft 
Roman writers to exprefs the whole body of 
auxiliary forces, both horfe and foot, but moft 
frequently ic only denotes the auxiliary horfe. 
From the Notitia and Infcriptions, our author 
likewife gives us the names and a particular ac- 
count of eight 4/e who had their refidence here 
in Britain. Our author, in order to accom- 
modate the a/e to the cohorts, fuppofes the ala 
Augufta and Herculea to have been the fame, and 
that the ala Sarmatarum or Vettonum afterwards 
affum’d the name of Petriana, and reduces them 
to fix; and as each a/a confifted of four or five 
hundred, the whole will amount to two thoufand 
four hundred, or three thoufand, which our 
author thinks, may feem no improper number to 
be affign’d for a conftant refidence here, exclu- 
five of the legionary horfe. 

AN ala of horfe was ufually divided into ten 
turmé, asa legion of foot was into ten cohorts, 

As to the Roman Pretenture in the north of 
England, our author fays, there have been three 
different ones ereéted at different times and by 
different perfons. The firft of all was a feries of 
ftations or forts placed quite crofs the country. 
Next to this was erected Hadrian’s Vallum, and 
its appurtenances; after which the aforefaid fta- 
tions might probably go by the name of Statio- 
nes per lineam Valli. The laft and ftrongeft fence 
of all was built by Severus, which is the ftone 
wall with its appurtenances that lies north from 
the other. 

THe feries of ftations from Coufins’s houfe to 
Boulne/s, call'd ftations per lineam Valli was cer- 
tainly prior to the walls, and the greateft part, 
tho’ notallofthem, were moft probably erected by 
Julius Agricola, who was fent legate into _ 
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by the emperor Ve/pafian. Afterwards, Hadrian 


firft, and then Severus carried on their walls 
along the feries of ftations or forts which had 
been erected by him. For this reafon we find 
the courfe of thofe walls direéted, as much as it 
well cou’d be from ftation to ftation,and making 
fome turns with no other view but to come 
up and fetch in a ftation ; Severus’s wall gene- 
rally falling in with the north rampart, and 
Hadrian’s with the fouth; tho’ fometimes both 
the one and the other fall in with the mid- 
dle. 

THeEse ftations per lineam Valli, or upon the 
wall, were in fact {trong fortifications, for the 
moft part of no great compals cr extent, within 
which were houfes or barracks for lodging the 
foldiers. The ramparts of the itations were 
faced with regular ftones, and the figure of 
them was generally fquare, or a regular oblong. 
Adjoining to thefe {tations there were ufually 
other buildings forming a fort of town, to 
which the ftation was in the nature of a ci- 
tadel, where the foldiers lodg’d and kept gar- 
rifon. 

By the affiftance of the Notitia, and keep- 
ing clofe to the wall, our ingenious author 
has fix’d and determin’d twenty three of thefe 
ftations, viz. from Segedunum near Boulne/s to 
Virofidum or Elenborough, in a very clear and 
fatisfa€tory manner. , 

Tue famous wall or fence which croffes 
the north of England, beginning about three 
miles more eaftward than Newca/lle, and ex- 
tending ten miles more to the weft than Cariifle, 
has paffed under feveral names at different times, 
and in different languages: but there are in 
fact two walls, a turf and a ftone one; the 
Z 4. former 
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former of which bears the name of Hadrian, 
the latter that of Severus. Both thele have been 
defign’d for pretenture or defences again{t the 
enemy; and our author has given a very parti- 
cular and curious account of the antient and 
prefent {tate of them both, and_a defcription of 
every thirg that belongs to them; to which he 
has likewile annex’d feveral maps laid down from 
a geometrical furvey. 

As tothe Rowan wall in Scotland, it is cer- 
tain from the exprefs teftimony of Zacitus, that 
Fulius Agricola built a row of forts quite crofs 
that country; and it is certain that Aytoninus 
Pius afterwards built a wall juft along the fame 
track, which reach’d from the frith of Forth, 
to the frith of C/yde. Our author has given a 
particular defcription likewile of this wall, and 
thew’d the courfe it takes, the rivulets it croffes, 
and the villages through or near which it paffes, 
with its different degrees of appearance; and 
alfo a particular account of the feveral forts that 
have been upon it, in the fame manner as he has 
defcrib’d Hadrian’s Vallum, and the wall of Se- 
verus in the north of England. 'To this he has 
alfo added particular maps reprefenting this wall 
and ditch, according to their feveral degrees of 
appearance. 

As for the wall itfelf,; tho’ our author has 
given it the name of Astoninus Pius’s wall, or 
the Roman wall in Scotland, yet he takes notice 
that the modern name is Grime’s, or Grabami’s 
Dike, concerning which, he confeffes, he has 
little that is fatisfa@tory to offer. He has been 
told that Graham in the Highland tongue fignifies 
black, but on farther enquiry he cannot fay, he 
has receiv’d any certain proof as to this matter. 
This made him inclinable to believe, that Grime 
Dike 
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Dike might mean the black Dike. But it is, as 
our author knew, ufually call’d Grime’s Dike, 
with an s annex’d to the end of the firft word, 
which muft be owing to the opinion of its be- 
ing the name of aman. And not cnly Graham 
but Grime is a Scottifo name, and this latter the 
name of one of their kings. The common ftory 
is, that one of this name broke through the 
wall, and fo gave his own name to it; but our 
author confeffes he can lay no great weight on 
fuch a tradition. 

WitTHIN fight of this wall, about two 
miles north from Falkirk, and not a quarter of a 
mile north of the river Carron, ftands a re- 
markable piece of antiquity, which ufually goes 
by the name of Arthur’s Oon, or Oven. The 
appearance of this building, when view’d at a 
diftance, our author believes, is the true reafon 
of its name. It is a round building, with an 
aperture at the top, refembling the famous Pan- 
theon at Rome. ‘The perpendicular height from 
the bottom to the aperture at the top, is about 
two and twenty foot. The diameter of the 
aperture is eleven foot and an half: the internal 
diameter of the building nineteen foot and a 
half. It has only one window above three foot 
high, the breadth of the upper part of which is 
two foot within, and of the loweft part above 
three. The window is over the door, and 
reaches almoft within two foot of the aperture. 
It is built with regular courfes of hewn {ftone. 
The ftones are jutt laid level and fmooth one 
upon another, without any cramps of metal or 
cement that now appear, or being inferted one 
into another, or having one ftone concave and 
the other convex, as fome have affirm’d: So 
that the weight of the ftones, and the skill of 
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the architect have been the fecurity of the build- 
ing. Antiquaries differ much in their fentiments 
about the defign and ufe of this building, 

Buchanan hints at three opinions, namely thar it 
was either a temple, or a trophy, or a fepulchre 
of fome great man. He inclines moft to the 
firft; but our author thinks the building does 
not — large and magnificent enough for a 
temple, and therefore looks upon it as a funeral 
mMmonuument. 


Tuus far our learned author goes in the fir/? 
book of his Britannia Romana; in the /econd 
book is contain’d an account of all the Roman 
infcriptions and fculprures found in Britain. 
The whole number oi originals, which he has 
taken care to have well engrav’d, amount to 
above three hundred and forty, above one hun- 
dred and forty of which were never before pub- 
lifh’'d. He has allow’d every original a place in 
the plates; but where the originals cou’d not be 
recover’d, and there appear’d nothing remarkable 
either in the {culptures or letters, he has only in- 
ferted them in his chapter of obfervations from 
the beft copies. The greateft care, he tells us, 
has been taken to have the draughts exactly done 
according to the originals; and therefore he di- 
ligently revis’d and compar’d every copy with its 
original, and often repeated the comparifon, 
when any doubt or difficulty feem’d to remain. 
This our author judg’d highly neceflary from the 
difagreement in many copies taken by the beft 
hands, which, he fays, he has often found not 
only to differ very much from one another, but 
all of them from the originals, and that too in 
fome things the moft material ; fo that a conk- 
derable number of the infcriptions i in this colle- 
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ction are as good as new, tho’ extant before, 
becaufe not publifh'd in an intelligible manner. 

To this Zhefaurus or general colleétion of 
Roman infcriptions and fculptures, our author 
hath added a large chapter of curious explanatory 
and critical obfervations. He has likewife in 
this Book, fhewn how to know the date of in- 
{criptions, or the time when they were erected ; 
and has given a table of the different fhape of 
the letters and {tops, and another of the ligatures, 
together with a draught of the facrificing in- 
ftruments and veffels ufually cut upon Roman 
altars, with an account of their ufe. He has 
alfo given an account of the places where in- 
{criptions were ere&ted in Britain, and where 
motft of them are now to be met with; who the 
perfons were, by whom, upon what occafions, 
and to whom they were ufually erected, toge- 
ther with the number belonging to each em- 
perors reign. 


Tue third and laft Book of this laborious 
work, contains an account of the Roman 
geography of Britain, and confifts of five E/fays 
or Difcourfes founded on the accounts of fo 
many antient writers relating to this ifland. The 
firft of thefe is Ptolemy, to whom our author 
has given the preference for orders fake, as being 
the moft antient. The next is Antonine, whole 
Itinerary our author takes to be the moft ufeful 
of all, and our fureft guide with relation to the 
places mention’d in it, and therefore he has 
treated moft largely uponit. This is follow’d 
by the account in the Notitia dignitatum utriu/que 
Imperii, which juftly fucceeds the former, as 
being next to it in ufefulnefs. To thefe our au- 
thor has fubjoin’d the anonymous Raveunas ; 

and 
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and that nothing might be omitted, which 
cou’d be thought to have any tendency either to 
confirm or illuftrate this part of the work, 
there is added in the laft place fo much of the 
Tabule Peutingeriane, as relates to Britain, with 
an account of the antiquity, nature, and ufe of 
thofe Tables. We fhall here give a brief ac- 
count of each of thefe works. 


. As to Ptolemy’s Geography, it appears from 
the title of his beok, that the writer of it was 
of Alexandria, tho’ he is fuppos’d by fome to 
have been a native of Pelufium; and that he 
liv’d and wrote under Trajan, Hadrian, and An- 
toninus Pius, is generally agreed. ‘This work of 
his tho’ very incorrect, yet our author thinks to 
be of great fervice; for he fays, that the order 
in which Ptolemy difpotes his towns, rivers, and 
other places, efpecialiy thofe on the coaft, almoft 


equals for ufefulnefs, the diftances in the Itinerar Ys 
and the order in the Notitia. 


2. As to the work which paffes under the 
name of Antonini Ltiner ‘avium or Antonine’s Iti- 
nerary, moft are agreed in afcribing the main 
of it to fome of the Roman emperors (or at 
leaft to their order and direétion) who bore the 
name of Axtczine, tho’ they are not agreed as 
to the particular emperor. Antoninus Pius and 
Caracalla, are the two principal candidates, and 
our author is inclin’d to give his vote for the 
latter. For Caracalla was fome years in Bri- 
tain hirafelf, and feems to have had the beft 
opportunity of any of the Roman emperors of 
knowing this ifland. The limits that are fettled 
in the Itinerary fuit better the reign of Cara- 


calla, and the peace made by him, than that 
of 
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of Antoninus Pius. For this latter built the 
Roman wall in Scotland, and yet we have no 
{tations mention’d in the J/tinerary, which are 
within forty miles of thar wall. The wall 
that was built by Severus, father uf Caracalla, 
is in the north of Eygland, and there are not 
above two or three itations in the Jtinerary 
advanced beyond this wall, and thefe too at 
no great diflance from it. There is indeed 
good ground to fufpect that it has not all been 
compos’d by one hand, at leaft not by any 
one of the utonxiaes, becaufe Conflantinople, 
and fome other places are mention’d in this 
work, which were not founded till long after 
the laft of the utonines. It cannot however 
be denied but that it is antient and genuine, 
and that we owe more difcoveries of the names 
of Roman places in Britaiz to it, than to all 
other authors put together. 


3. Tue title of the Notstia as it is pub- 
lith’d by Pancirollus runs thus, Notitia utraguc 
dignitaturt, cunt orientis tum occidentis ultra ar- 
cadii honoriique tempora. And agreeably to this 
title, the book itfelf is a fort of lift of the 
feveral military and civil officers and magi- 
{trates both in the eaftern and weftern empires 
lower down than the reign of thefe two em- 
perors Arcadius and Henorits. 

[vr is uncertain both by whom, and at what 
time this work was compos’d; but it was un- 
doubtedly written after the Jtimerary. It might 
not poffibly be ail written by the fame perton, 
nor at one time; tho’, as to the ftile and 
manner, it feems to be much of a piece, and 
all of ic very low in the empire. Pantirollus, 
in the preface to his edition fays, “‘ he is of 

** opinion 
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opinion that the Notstia was written towards 
“the end of the reign of TZheodofius the 
*¢ younger; for under the governor of Egypt, 
“ he mentions the ala Lbeodofiana, lately etta- 
“¢ blifh’d, that is, in his reign, He mentions 
“ alfo the Limes Saxonicus per Britannium, [it is 
“ the Littus Saxonicum in the book |] which 
*¢ name begun to be us’d in the year 400, when 
“ the Saxons invaded Britain. The very words 
‘¢ mention’d in the title, * fhew that it was 
“ written after 425, when Honorius died; nor 
“¢ cou’d it be written after the year 453, when 
“° according to Caffodorus and Marcellinus, Con- 
















“ cordia and Aquileia were deftroy’d by Attila, f 






“© becaufe it mentions the buildings of the one 
“¢ and the treafures of the other, and the money 
“ coin’d there. I therefore fuppofe it might 
“ be written near the end of the reign of The- 
“ odofius the younger; and Alciatus calls it Bre- 
© aiarium Theodofiit junioris”. Our author adds, 
that it is certain from the contents of it, that it 
muft be written before the Romans abandon’d 
this ifland. 










4. As to the anonymous Ravennas, the au- 
thor of this work, and the time in which it was 
compos’d are both very doubtful. Mr. Salmon 
has a peculiar conjecture, which we fhall tran- 
{cribe. ‘* Gallio of Ravenna having been the 
“¢ laft Roman here with a command, it feems 
“ probable that the Chorography of Britain, 
“¢ handed down to us by a Monk, is the work 
“¢ of that General, and that the preface belongs 
“ tothe Monk. Gallio wou’d doubtlefs inform 
“¢ himfelf of the ftate of the country, and had 
<¢ a rationary and maps by him. The names are 

* Ultra Arcadii Honoriique tempora. 
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‘¢ corrupted and barbarous. And if we confider 
“© the confufion in which Britain had been, the 
‘¢ inroads and devaftations of the Piés, who 
“© yaz’d Roman towns, fo as to carry off a part 
“ of their name, we need not wonder at the 
“¢ change. This by the name of Ravennas is 
“© thought to have been compil’d tor the ufe of 
‘¢ the eaftern empire, becaufe of the Greek co 
ic is manifeftly taken from. Ga//io might be 
“© the compiler of it for that purpofe, or fome 
‘© body under him. It may have its name from 
“ Gallio’s being call’d of Ravenna, or it ma 
“ have been found there by a Monk of that 
“© place, or fome body elfe. It is plain the 
‘¢ Monk had no intention to gain a name by it 
“ for himtelf, for he has not put his own to it. 
Dr. STuKELEY fuppofes Ravennas may really 
have been this author’s name, taken from the 
place Ravenna, to which he belong’d. But he 
is commonly ftiled the azonyimous Ravennas, this 
word being thought to import the place of his 
nativity or refidence. 


-~ 


5. Aethicus fays, that Fulius Cefar, when he 
was conful, got an order of the fenate, for mea- 
{uring all thofe parts of the world, that were 
then fubjeét to the Roman government, which 
was accordingly perform’d in thirty two years. 
Now it is reafonable to fuppofe, that the feveral 
perfons employ’d in this work, who were fent 
into different parts, and fpent fo many years 
about it, took geographical draughts of the par- 
ticular countries they meafur’d; to which per- 
haps thofe military tables, like that which now 
goes by the name ot Pewutinger’s table, might af- 
terwards owe their original among the Romans. 
This appears the more probable, trom a paflage 
z in 
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in Vegetius, where having obferv’d that * thote 
“ who have diligently ftudied the art of war, 
“¢ affirm that more dangers are wont to happen 
<¢ in marching an army, thanin anengagement”, 
he prefently adds; ** Therefore a General fhou’d 
“ ufe the utmoft care and diligence to prevent an 
«¢ attack in his march, or to repell it eafily and 
“6 without lofs. And firft he ought to have 
“¢ itineraries of all the countries where the feat 
** of war is, completely drawn out; that he 
«¢ may not only know the number of miles be- 
“© tween diftant places, but the nature of the 
“¢ ways; confider the fhorteft tracks, winding 
“¢ roads, mountains, rivers, faithfully defcrib’d: 
“¢ for which end prudent Generals are faid to 
“© have had itineraries of the provinces through 
“¢ whick they were oblig’d to march, not barely 
“¢ written down, bur alfo delineated; that not 
“¢ reafon only, but likewife their fight might 
“¢ direét them in the choice of their rout”. By 
this account of Vegetius, "tis plain thefe military 
tables had been us’d by the Romans long before 
his time, and therefore might probably be taken 
from that general furvey of the empire before- 
mention’d. The only ancient one now extant 
is Peutinger’s table; which has receiv’d that name 
from Conrade Peutinger, in whofe library it was 
found after his death by the noble and learned 
Mark Felfer, who fent it to Ortelius for him to 
publith; but he dying before he cou’d effect it, 
left the care of it to John Muret, by whom it 
was afterwards printed in the year 1f98. It is 
fuppos’d to have been made about the time of 
the emperor Theodofius the great, and therefore 

has been call’d by fome Tabula Theedofiana. 
This copy was drawn in skins of parchment 
join’d together in fuch a manner as to contain 
2 upwards 
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upwards of twenty two feet in length, and only 
one foot in breadth; by which means bein 
rolled upon a ftick, it was made very abe 
and eafy to confult. The. neceffary confequence 
indeed of this form muft be, that the places 
nam’d in it cou’d not have their proper fituation 
either as to latitude or longitude; nor the moun- 
tains and rivers be truly reprefented in their na- 
tural fhape or courfe. The defign of it however 
was plainly to exprefs in the beft manner fuch a 
work wou’d admit of, the Roman ftations and 
towns, with their diftances from each other 
and the courfe of the military ways; as alfo the 
nature of the feveral countries, their principal 
rivers, paffes and mountains, quite through the 
empire from weft to eaft. And in thefe refpeéts 
it anfwers exactly to thofe itineraries, ‘with which 
Vegetius fays, Generals of armics ought to be 
provided, and the Roman commanders ufed to 
carry with them. 





ARTICLE XXVIII. 


Tue Chriftian Faith afferted againft 
Deifts, Arians and Socinians, in eight 
Sermons preach'd at the Lady Moyex’s 
Leétture in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul 1728, 1729. and fince greatly 
enlarg’d. To whichis prefix’d a very 
large Preface concerning the Light 
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and the Law of Nature, andthe Ex- 
pediency and Neceffity of Revelation. 
By Henry Felton, D. D. Principal 
of Edmund Hall, Reétor of Whitwell 
in Derbythire, and Chaplain to bis 
Grace the Duke of Rutland. Oxford: 
Printed at the Theatre, and are to be 
fold by Mr. Richardfon Warehoufe- 

keeper there, 1732. im 8vo. pagg. 459. 

befides a Preface of 88. 

















HESE Sermons, as they are enlarg’d by 

the author, together with a large preface 
prefix’d to them, contain an ample and full vin- 
dication of the chriftian faith againft its ad- 
verfaries, whether Deiffs, Arians, or Socini- 
ans. But fince Rea/fon is the prefent modifh 
engine that is levell’d againft reveal’d religion, in 
order to give our readers a fpecimen of this 
work, it will be fufficient briefly to lay before 
them what our author fays upon that fubje@. 

Ir has been the artifice, fays he, of thofe 
who are enemies to Revelation, to reprefent it 
as an enemy to Rea/fon; and the unskilful are 
impos’d upon, while it is infinuated, that what 
is above Reafon is therefore againft it. This per- 
fuafion may be fimplicity in f{ome, but the pre- 
tence is contrivance and defign in others, which 
they lay down as a maxim, and ufe as an engine 
to carry on the fcheme of infidelity. If the 
great patrons of reafon, continues he, are indeed 
perfuaded, that what is above Reafon is a contra- 
diétion to it, and that Reafon can affent to no 
truth but what it comprehends; I muft take the 
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freedom to fay, their Reafon is not fo well ex- 
ercis’d as it fhou’d be, and if what they affert 
be true, it is confin’d in a much narrower com- 
pafs than they imagine. At this rate they may 
argue againft their own only ftandards of know- 
ledge, fenfible evidence and demonftration, and 
difpute for ever about caufes and effeéts, the 
properties and appearances of things, ’till they 
can find the reafon of every property, and fee 
into the effences themfelves. In experimental 
philofophy we are affur’d of the facts, tho’ in 
many inftances we can only guefs at the caufes, 
and the manner of their operation. Nature hath 
her fecrets, and if you pleafe, her myfteries. 
The divifibility of quantity, the quadrature of 
the circle, the properties of the loadftone, its 
electral powers and conftant attachment to the 
north, are articles to exercife the faith of thefc 
philofophers, when they fhall find that demon- 
{tration lies on both fides of the queftion, that 
what can bedemonftrated cannot be effected, and 
that properties are manifeft, which yet our rea- 
fon is not able to account for. The incompa- 
rable Sir Z/aac Newton's works will fhew how 
high fo great a genius can foar above the reach 
of vulgar underftandings, and at the fame time 
how difficult it is to demonftrate the caufes of 
thofe wonderful effeéts, which we fee in the vaft 
expanfe about us. The principles of gravitation 
and attraction, that univerfal magnetif{m of na- 
ture, tho’ rightly affign’d, cannot yet themfelves 
be accounted for, but from the virtue and im- 
preffion of the firft great mover; and when 
this wonderful man hath given us fuch noble de- 
monftrations of the motions and diftances of the 
heavenly bodies, we muft at laft be content. to 
refolve all thofe {tupendous appearances into. bis 
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infinite wifdom and almighty power, who hath 
made all things in number, weight and meafure. 
Moratu Philofophy hath its difficulties allo ; 
and thefe boafted Reafoners may difpute whether 
they be: reafonable creatures and free agents, 
till they can fettle wherein the freedom of will 
and liberty of ation confift, and whether they 
act freely by their own determination, or are 
impell’d and fecretly conducted by a fatal necef- 
fity: chefe queftions I fhallleave for their Reafon 
to feed and ruminate upon, becaule doubtlefs 
their Reafon alone is fufficient to refolve all 
points relating to the moral conftitution of man. 
Ir is the great commendation of Reafon to 
fearch into, and contemplate all natural and mo- 
ral caufes, throughout the whole compafs of the 
creation, thereby more clearly to difplay, and 
the more widely to celebrate the incomprehen- 
fible greatneis and infinite goodnefs of the 
creator ; and no hypothefis is blameable, tho’ 
miftaken, but fuch an one as leaveth Gop out 
of the fyftem, and wou’d account for the na- 
tural and moral world without him. 

Tuus the Reafon of man is properly em- 
loy’d; but if truths natural and moral have 
their difficulties, and we cannot always account 
for the caufe and manner of natural operations, 
Why fhou’d we imagine that fupernatural truths 
fhou’d lie more open to our comprehenfion? 
and refule to believe what we are not able to 
comprehend in reveal’d religion, when we muft 
believe what we are not able to comprehend in 
natural, nor to account for, even in the moft 
common effects of nature? ‘The eflence of Gop 
is equally incomprehcet sfible in natural religion 
and reveai’d; and the effences of things are 

equally impervious from a {traw to a ftar. 
To 
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T o_ pafs by the former and the future effects 
of an almighty power in the refufcitation of the 
body and its reunion to the foul, we are not 
able to account for our prefent life and exiftence. 
Weare fearfully and wonderfully made, and if 
we refufe the apeiile’s information, we cannot 
tell how we live and move and have our being. 
We know not the term of union between our 
{pirits, and fouls, and bodies; nor after fo many 
ufeful and great dilcoveries made by an: ttomy 
with relation to the ftructure and conformati- 
on of the whole body, can we account for 
thofe involuntary motions of the blood and fpi- 
rits, and the feveral functions of animal life; if 
we muft have perfect fatisfaction in thefe things, 
we may doubt at leaft whether we exit or no. 

F Rom this tranfient view, fays our ingenious 
author, we may difcern the unreafonablenefs of 
difputing facts, or not yielding our affent where 
there are either natural or fuper rnatural dificulries 
to poze us in tranfactions relating to this world. 
But furely the argument is much {tronger for 
our affent to the fupernatural truths of Revela- 
tion, as they are remov’d beyond the views of 
our natural light, and are not fubject to the evi- 
dence of our fenfes, nor examinable by any ob- 
fervations or experiments. 

WHEN propofitions, however they may be 
true, are of no influence or obligation upon us, 
but only matter of recreation and diverfion to 
the mind, we are at liberty to receive them or 
lay them afide, without giving ourfelves the 
trouble of examining the truth of them; yet 
let me add, fays he, this by the way, that if we 
don’t care to examine, we have no right to oO pro- 
nounce upon them, and no man fhou'd pertina- 
cioufly deny eventhefe without proving them to 
Aa 2 
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be either falle or impoflible; but where propofiti- 
ons are afiirm’d by an authority fufficient to lay 
us under an obligation of believing, and the 
nature of them is fuch as hath a great influence 
upon our practice and our happinefs; there, 
when we underftand the terms, we muft give 
our affent, although they contain points myite- 
rious and fublime, which we are not able to 
comprehend; and therefore there is no with- 
holding our affent from the great truths of the 
Gofpel, unlefs we can fhow that any fuch pro- 
pofition implicth a contradi¢tion, or that the re- 
ceiv’d fenfe is falfe, or that another mutt necefla- 
rily be the true one. 

Tuus inthe doctrine of the Trinity, when 
the adverfaries charge an impoffibility or contra~ 
diétion, or take upon themfelves to maintain 
either the rian or Socinian {cheme, they go 
upon wrong {uppofitions, and argue either figu- 
ratively or literally from created to uncreated, 
and from things human to divine; and determine 
in fo peremptory a manner, as if they fully com- 
prehended an incomprehenfible fubject. 

But befides thefe boafted Reafoners, who 
affirm every thing in Religion that is above Rea- 
fon to be contrary to it, and who will believe no- 
thing but what they can fully comprehend; 
there isanother fet of vain men ieee upamong 
us, who affert that Rea/ox alone, exclufive of 
Revelation, is fufficient to all the purpofes of 
man with reference both to his temporal and 
eternal ftate, (fo far as they who deny a Reve- 
lation, admit of fuch a ftate,) and it is more- 
over repeated with unufual petulancy and cla- 
mour, that Reafon is and ought to be fufficient. 
We fhall therefore next confider what our au- 


thor replies to thefe gentlemen. 
: - 
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Iw the firft place he thinks it proper to ask 
them whether by Rea/ox is to be underftood the 
particular Reafon of every man, or the colleétive 
Reafow of all men; and whether they {peak of 
Rea/fon in its perfect or imperfe condition. The 





* colleétive Reafon of all men, fays he, affifted with 
. the belt productions of all lawgivers and philofo- 
0 phers, which have been preferv’d through the 
- feveral ages of the world, may poflibly be 
. thought equivalent to that perfect Reafon and 
~ original Light of nature which fhone, as we are 
:- taught, in the mind of man at his firft creation. 
\- But then he defires to know where in any nation 
or all nations this col/eGive Reafon is to be found 
n in that abfolute clearnefs and perfection exclufive 
Ao of Revelation? And if the colleétive Reafon were 
in thus complete, how is it fufficient for the con- 
10 duct of every man, unlefs every man himfelf be 
ui mafter of it, or conduéted by it? Bur in this 
d, queftion, what they affert is this; that the pri- 
ne vate and particular Reafon of every man is {uf- 
n- ficient for himfelf; that is, the ordinary fhare of 
Reafon which the generality of men enjoy, is 
ho fufficient to direét them in all their concerns and 
2a- expectations as ‘they are reafonable creatures. 
10- Elite the fufficiency of Reafon is only an abfiraci- 
ds ed notion without any fpecial application, unlefs 
ng generally {peaking every mans Reat on be fufh- 
of cient. 
of THE /afficiency of Reafon therefore, either 
ind collective or particular, they may be pleas’d to de- 
ve- monttrate by fome other arguments, than by 
re= afferting it is fo, becaufe it ought to be fo, and 
cla- leaving the other part of the dilemma upon Gop 
ent. himfelt, if it be ot fo. 
au- 
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For it is argued “ That if man in his na- 
£¢ tural {tate is accountable for his aétions, and 
‘© obnoxious to punifhment for his tranigrefflions, 
“ then man hath a right to fuch a degree of na- 
“ tural knowledge, as is fufficient, when duly 
“¢ exercis’d, to difcover his duty, and furnifh 
“him with motives ftrong enough to engage 
‘© him in the practice of it, and of weight 
*¢ enough to balance all thofe temptations he 1s 
“ liable to, fo as to render him inexculuble if 
& he mifcarries ; ; otherwife man is not fairly dealt 
“& by” 

Tuts, as I apprehend, fays the doétor, 
Jeaveth a charge of tyranny and injultice upon 
Gop, and layeth an imputation upon the great 
maker and governor of the world, as if he were 
defective in his natural or moral capacity, and 
wanted either underftanding or difpofition to 

ave made things better, or to have dealt fairly 
or equitably by his creatures. 

THs, continues our author, is urg’d in a 
round of the fame expreffions, over and over; 
and it is indeed a mott horrid and blafphemous 
imputation upon almighty Gop, if Rea/on be 
not /ujicient, as they contend #¢ is, or it ought to 
be. Wellthen, here we ftand; look upon the 
ren of human nature, and fay how great 
are our natural perfections, how clear is our 
Reafon, aa how fuflicienta guide hath it prov’d 
alone in any age or nation, without any help and 
afiftance Reus Revelation? 

Ir isa ftrange way to argue againft Fad by 
EHypothefis; and what is the confequence? Either 
that Gon is unjuj?, if Reafon be not /ufficients 
or man is inexcufable, if it be. If Reafon is not 
fufficient, here is a loud difcharge of blafphemy 
upon Gop ; and if it be, as they contend it 1s, 

| or 
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or ought to be, the eafe of mankind is very 
dreadtul, and yet unavoidable, as they make it; 
for the fufficiency contended for is fo great, as 
in all reafon and equity to render thofe inexcufa- 
ble that mifcarry 

We are taught indeed, and do accordingly 
believe, that God created man upright, and that 
we derive our natural weaknefs and depravity 
from the tranfgreffion of our firft parents. This 
the Scriptures teach us, and this feemeth a ra- 
tional account to thofe who enquire into the 

caufe of fo univerfal a corruption; but will not 
be allow’d by thofe who contend for the fuffi- 
ciency of Reafon in its prefent condition. 

HeReE again they advance //ypothefis againtt 
Faéf, and argue, “ It cannot be that mankind 
“are fufferers in confequence of Adam’s fin, 
** becaufe it wou’d be unjuft and unreatonable, 
“ and fuch a conttitution of things would be 
*¢ wrong”. Which is the fame blafphemy over 
again, and the fame anf{wer may ferve; for either 
we have deriv’d no imperfections from Adam, 
or Gop is unjuft, if we have. So that whether 
we were originally form’d as we are, or have 
deriv’d any imperfections from our firtt parents 
tranfgreflion, the conftitution of things is wrong, 
and the charge is both ways reflected upon our 
maker. The fact is, we are far from that ftate 
of perfection, in which we may fuppofe Adam 
was created; and if we fuppofe that man was 
created fuch as we find him, I am afraid it will 
by them be thought a jufter imputation on the 
goodnels and power of Gop, as it is an unde- 
niable evidence of weaknefs and imperfection in 
the work. 


Bur 
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But without entering upon the debate of 
G op’s juftice in involving potterity in the fin 
of their firft parents, thus much our author 
briefly offers, That dam is to be confider’d as 
a alstick perfon and reprefentative of his pofte- 
rity, who were virtually in him at his creation, 
and therefore his nature being deprav’d and cor- 
wagers by his tran{greffion, it neceflarily deriveth 

a depravity upon his pofterity; and this will 
an{fwer for the contamination of Sin. 

Secondly, dam is not to be confider’d only 
as the father of mankind, but as the head of the 
covenant, which Gop made with all mankind 
in him, and this anfwereth for the imputation of 
guilt upon the breach of the covenant; as the 
children of J/rael were included in the covenant 
made with their fathers, and the children fuffer’d 
in feveral inftances for the tranfgreflion of their 
fathers. 

Ir it be urg’d that Adam’s faculties were not 
totally loft, but only fo weaken’d and impair’d 
in him and his pofterity, as render’d them in- 
fufficient for the purpofes, for which they were 
originally given, and that Gop looketh upon 
mankind, as thus impair’d, and will deal with 
man according to the meafure of his abilities ; 
this, one would think might take off the impu- 
tation of injuftice, efpecially, if it appears that 
Gop hath taken our cafe into his gracious con- 
fideration and compaflion, and provided meet 
helps and remedies for the weaknefs and imper- 
fections of our nature. 

As to the real fufficiency of Reafon, if we 
leave Suppofition, and found the determination of 
the queftion upon Faét, the iffue will be very 
fhort; and then we tautt refer to the ftate and 
condition of the world under the conduct of na- 
tural 
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tural light alone, both for the knowledge and pra- 
fice of the law of nature. 

W HEN itis faid that Rea/on or the Light of 
Nature is {uficient, we mutt underftand, either, 
that every man hath a fufficient degree of it for 
his own conduct, or elfe that he muft be guided 
by the light and direction of others. To give 
therefore the utmoft advantage in this argument, 
by Reafon or the Light of Nature, we will un- 
derftand the higheft degrees of it in the moft 
illuminated minds; and then for the decifion of 
the point we mutt have recourfe to the beft 
writers upon the Religion and Law of Nature 
which the heathen world hath produced; and 
here without taking exception, as might be 
done, to any {parks of knowledge which might 
have rifen from fome imperfect traditionary Re- 
velation, it is the more obfervable that Rea/on 
even fo aflifted, was not fufficient to give mena 
full and complete view of the Law ot Nature m 
all the feveral duties and bremches of it. Not- 
withritanding therefore the pretences of fome 
great patrons of natuwal Religton, to produce a 

perfect fcheme of morality from the Greek and 
p toon philofophers, we may venture to pro- 
nounce that the /cheme will be imperfect, though 
we fhould allow them to take in thofe who have 
liv’d fince the Go/pel with thofe who liv’d before. 
In the mean time it may bevery proper for thefe 
gentlemen to fhew that the Heathen world, in 
the feveral ages and nations of it, was poflefs’d 
at once of fo perfeét a /yftem; and it may be no 
lefs entertaining to fhew what an excellent guide 
Rea/on is, and hath been throughout all ages and 
nations, both before and fice the publication of 
the Go/pel; and they may take a view of it, if 
they pleafe, from the Cape of Good Hope — 
oth 
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both the Zudies, and furvey its native beauty and 
perfection, from the polite /Zottextot to the politer 
Tartar and Chine/e. 

Bur after all, concludes our author, if thefe 
zealous affertors ‘of the fufficiency of Reafon in 
this its weak and deprav’d condition, will but 
admit of one plain and eafy diftinétion, I hope 
the controverfy may be compos’d, and all dif 
ferences between us fettled to our mutual fa- § 
tisfaction: The dittinétion is this. There is a F 7 
great difference between being able originally 
and by ourfelves alone to inveftigate and dit 
cover the great truths of natural Religion; and 
the difcerning and aflenting to them, when 
difcover’d. Reafon therefore is fufficient in one 
fenfe, and infufficient in another. Left to it- 
felf in this its weak and deprav’d condition, 
Reafon alone hath not been able to recover men 
from fuperftition and idolatry, nor to produce 
one uniform and perfect f{cheme of morality; 
nor in any parts of the Heathen world do we 
find it fufficient unto this day: but affifted 
and inftruéted by thofe who know the truth, 
Reafon is capable of apprehending it, and as 
faft as it difcerneth ie, it aflenteth unto it. 
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ARTICLE. XXIX. 


DresiDERATA Curiosa: Or, A Collection 


of divers fcarce and curious Pieces, 
(relating chiefly to matters of Engllth 
Hiflory) in fix Books; containing up- 
wards of one Hundred and Sixty choice 
Traits, Memoirs, Letters, Wills, 
Epitaphs, &c. tranfcribed, many of 
them from the Originals themfelves, 
and the refi from divers antient MS. 
Copies, or the MS. Collections of fun- 
dry famous Auntigquaries and other 
eminent Perfous, both of the laf and 
prefent Age: The whole, as near as 
poffible, digefted into an order of Time, 
and illufirated with ample Notes, Con- 
tents, additional Difcourfes, and a 
complete Iudex. Sy Francis Peck, 
M.A. Reétor of Godeby near Melton 
zw Leicefterthire. 


—Referam 
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—Referam toto notiflima Regno 


Facta——— 
Metam. Lib. XIV. 


Adorned with Cuts, London: Prin- 
ted in the Year 1732. in Folio, pagg. 
286, with a Preface and Index, 


HE Reverend Author of this Colleétion 

hath divided the whole into fix Books; 
the firft of which contains the life of that great 
ftatefman William Cecil lord Burghley, {ecre- 
tary of ftate in the reign of king Edward the 
fixth, and lord high treafurer of England in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, of which more by 
and by. The fecond Book contains a particular 
account of queen Elizabeth’s annual expence, 
civil and military, in fix parts. The third and 
fourth confift chiefly of letters written to Dr. 
William Chaderton, firtt bifhop of Chefter, and 
afterwards of Lincoln. In the fifth there are 
22 letters of William lord Burghley, to his fon 
Sir Robert Cecil, written feemingly with great 
freedom, as between father and fon; yet for all 
that, moft of them, as our author takes it, de- 
fignedly to be fhewn by the fon in his father’s 
ilinefs to queen Elizabeth, thereby to keep up 
her affection to them both. There is likewife 
in the fame book a particular account of all fuch 
lands and other real eftate, as the right honoura- 
ble William \ord Burghley was poffets’d of at the 
time of his death, as the fame was taken and re- 
turn’d upon inquifition. 
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In the fixth Book, among other things, there 
is an account of the manner of the ficknefs and 
death of prince Henry, Anno 1612, with what 
was obferv’d at the opening of his body, and 
fome account of his funeral. 

Our author has likewife given us in this 
Buok, two pieces written by himlelf; the firft 
is a brief difcourfe on the antient divifions of the 
night and day, as alfo of the anctent hours of prayer, 
and the names of each, intermix’d with fome other 
matters of antiquity, as the fame was read at 
Belvoir Lane, before a fociety of gentlemen and 
clergy there on the 12th of March, 1730. 

THE fecond is a defcription of Burghley houfe, 

and of all the principal paintings and other rarities 
now to be feen there, in a Letter to Roger Gale 
jun. Efg; 
_ As tothe Life of the lord treafurer Burghley, 
which makes the farft Book of this collection, 
it is taken from the fame manufcript, from 
whence Arthur Collins Efq; has lately publith’d 
the life of that great ftatefman, of which we 
have given an Abitraét in our laft Journal. There 
is indeed this difference between them, that in 
this publifh’d by our author, he has fplit the 
whole Book into Chapters, and again thofe 
chapters into fhort Paragraphs. 

Awnp that nothing in our power may be 
wanting to place the character of that great man 
in the ftrongeft light, and at the fame time do 
what, we prefume, will be highly acceptable to 
our readers; we fhall from this author, prefent 
them with 2 colleétion of apothegms and wife 
fayings of the lord Burghley, and with the ten 
precepts which ne gave to his fecond fon Rodert 
Cecil, afterwards earl of Salisbury. 


He 
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He wold ufuallie fay, 


. Ln all things, primum querite regnum czlo- 
Pe | Seck ye firft the kingdom of God. | 

2. [ That} honeftie and religion weare the grounds 
and ends of all good mens aétions, which otherwife 
wold never profper. 

3. [That] be built more upon an honeft mans 
word, than a bad mans bond. 

4. [That] be wold never truft anie man, who 
was not a man of found confcience. For he who 
was falfe to God, cold never be true to man. 

sy: [Uhat]| 20 man can be counted happie in this 
world, that is not wife; and be that is wifeft, feeth 
moft of his owne bappines. 

6. [That] al things, as it is faid, are written 
for our inftruttion ; and yet many turn to our diftru- 
tion. 

7. [That] that nation was happie wheare the 
kine wold take counfell and follow it. 

8. [That] that kinge was happie that lov’d the 
people, and they lov'd the kinge. 

9. [That] the frrength of a kinge is the love of 
his fubjetks. 

10. [That] princes ought to be better then other 
bir becaufe they command and rule all others. 

. [That] @ good prince muft heare all, but 
die to follow the beft counfell. 

12. [That] 4e is a happie king who can govern 
and moderate his affections. 

13. [That] 20 wife prince can be a tyraunt. 

14. | That] @ good prince is flowe to anger, aud 
evill never revenge. 

ty. [That] princes have manie eyes and ears, 

and very long arms; for they bear and fee all 
alle far, and gripe much, 


2 16. [That] 
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6. [That] good princes ought firft to preferre 

a fervice of God and bis Church, and next of all 
the Common-wealth, before their owne pleafure or 
proffit. | 

17. [That] 4¢ can never be a good late/many 
who re(petteth not the publique more then bis own 
private advantage. 

18. [That] honour is the reward of vertue, 
- is gotten with labour, and held with daunger. 

9. [That] Counfell, without refolution and 
ex et qwas but wind. 

20. [That] divifion in counfell was dangerous, 
if wot a fubverfion of a ftate. 

That] aitempts are moft probable, being 
wifely plotted, fecrethe carried, and fpeedely ex- 
ecuted. 

22. [That] uuitie is the Prength, and division 
the ruyne of any body pollitique. 
23. [That] she takeinge or neglectinge of ai op- 


portunitye, was the gaininge or loofeinge of great 


J for Lune. 


24. He ever faid of daunger, [ That] ozr 
ennemyes fhall do no more then Ged will /uffer 
them. 

[That] warre is foon kindled, but peace 
very hardly procured. 

26. { Tgpt] warre ts the curfe, and peace the 
bleffing of God upon a nation. 

27. [That] @ realm gaineth more ‘ one years 


peace then ten years war. 


28. [That] @ realm can never be rich that hath 
not an enterceurfe and trade of mercoandife with 
other nations. 

29. [That] xo man can get riches of bim/elf, 
but by meanes of another. 

30. ( That] riches were Goa’s blefinge to fuch as 
ufe them well, and his curfe to fuch as did not. 


May 1732, Bb (That } 
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LT hat| be /yldome fawe gocds yll gotten, 
b; bi ey weare quickly yil [pe at. 

[That J all things in this world are valuable 
but i in eftination s jer a little to bim that thinketh 
it south is great riches. 

33. [That] private gaine is the pervertinge of 
juftice, and the fro an e “of a commonwealth. 

34. [That] the unthriftie loofenes of yewthe in 
ihis age was the parents fault, who made them men 
feven years to foone, having but childrens judz- 


ments. 














He wold often faie that he thought, 


35. Theve was never fo wife a woman borne, for 
all ve[petts, as yucen Elizabeth. 

36. For fhe [pake and underfiood ail languages. 

27. Knewe all cfates and difpofiticns of ail prin- 
ces; and particularly was fo expert in the knowledge 
of her own realm and cate, as no counfellor foe 





















had cold tell her that fhe knewe not before. i 
38. She had alfo fo rare gifts, as when her coun- l 
fellors had faied all they cold [aie, foe would theu { 
frame out a wife cot njell! beyo ud all shebi, . 
39. And that, fhe often fhewed her wifdome v 
aad care of ber contrie ; 5 for there was never any t 
great confultation, but fre would be prefent herfelf, | t: 
to her great profit and praife. { 
Here follow the ten precepts which William lord | 
Burghley, lord high treafurer of England, gave to 
his fecond fon Robert Cecil afterwards earl of 
Salisbury. 
‘ ns Mm: 
Son Robert, f 
A ee ‘. ¢ 
THE virtuous inclinations of thy matchlefs re 
mother, by whofe tender and godly care f 24 






thy infancy was governed, together with thy 
education 
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ny education under fo zealous and excellent a tutor, 
puts me in rather affurance than hope that thou 
le art not ignorant of that Sawimum Bonum, which 
th is only abic to make thee happy as well in th 
death as life; I mean the true knowledge and 
of worfhip of thy creator and redeemer; without 
which all other things are vaine and miferable. 
tn So that thy youth being guided by fo fufficient a 
en teacher, I make no doubt but he will furnifh 
1g- thy life with divine and moral documents : yet, 


for 












that I may not caft off the care befeeming a parent 
towards his child, or that thou fhouldeft have 
caufe to derive felicity and welfare, rather from 
others, than from whence thou receivedft thy 
breath and being; I think it fit and agrecable to 
the affection I beare thee, to help thee with 



















rin fuch rules and advertifements for the fquaring of 
dge thy life, as are rather gained by experience, than 
foc | by much reading. To the end, that entring 
into this exorbitant age, thou mayeft be the 
un= better prepared to fhunne thofe fcandalous cour- 
thei fes, whereunto the world, and the lack of ex- 
perience may eafily draw thee. And becaufe I 
Jome | will not confound thy memory, I have reduced 
-any | them into ten precepts, and next unto AZo/es 
rfelf, | tables, if thou imprint them in thy mind, thou 
fhalt reap the benefit, and I the content: and 
Tord | they are thefe following. 
ve 10 
rl of 
W ueEn it fhall pleafe God to bring thee to 
man’s eftate, ufe great providence and circum- 
fpection in chufing a wife; for from thence will 
chlefs {pring all thy future good or evil, And it is an 
care F adtion of lite, like unto a firatagem of warre, 
2 thy § wherein a man can erre but once. If thy é{tate 
ratio 1 Bb 2 be 
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be good, match neere home and at leifure; if 
weak, far off and quickly. Enquire diligently 
of her difpofition, and how her parents have 
been inclined in their youth. Let ker not be 
poore, how generous foever ; for a man can buy 
nothing in the market with gentility. Nor 
chufe a bafe and uncomely creature al ltogether 
for wealth; for it will caufe contempt in others, 
and loathing in thee. Neither make choice of 
a dwarfe, or a fool; for, by the one thou fhallt 
beget a race of pigmies ; the other will be thy 
continual difgrace, and it will yrke thee to hear 
her talk. For thou fhalt find it to thy great 
grief that there is nothing more fulfome than a 
the-foole. 

Awp touching the guiding of thy houfe, let 
thy hofpitallitie be moderate, and according to 
the meanes of thy eftate, rather plentiful chat 
{paring, but not coftly; for I never knewe any 
man grow poore by keeping an orderly table. 
But fome confume themfelves through fecret 
vices, and their hofpitalitte bears the blame. But 
banih f{wintth drunkards out of thine houte, 
which 1s a vice Imparreing heaith, te 
much, and one no fhew. I never heard praite 
afcrib’ d to the drunkard, but for the well bearing 
of his drink, which is a better commendation 
for a brewer’s horfe or a dray-man, than for 
either a gentleman or a ferving-man. Beware 
thou fpend not above three of four parts of thy 
revennewes, nor above a third of that in thy 
houfe. For the other two parts will do no more 

then defray thy extraordinaries, which always 
furmount the ordinary by much; otherwife thou 
fhalt live, like a rich beggar, in continual want, 
and the needy man can never live happily noi 
contentedly. For every difafter makes him ready 


to 
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to mortgage or fell; and that gentleman who 
fells an acre of land, fells an ounce of credit. 
For gentility is nothing elfe but ancient riches. 
So that if the foundation fhall at any time finke, 
the building muft needs followe. So much 
for the firft precept. 





2. 


Brine thy children up in learning and obe- 
dience, yet without outward autterity. Praife 
them openly, reprehend them fecretly. Give 
them good countenance and convenient main- 
tenance; otherwife thy life will feeme their bon- 
dage, and what portion thou fhalt leave them 
at thy death, they will thank death for it, and 
not thee. And I am perfwaded that the foolith 
cockering of fome parents, and the over-itern 
carriage of others, caufeth more men and wom- 
men to take ill courfes, than their own vicious 
inclinations. Marry thy daughters in time, left 
von marry themfelves: and fuffer not thy fonnes 
to pafs the Alpes; for they fhall learne nothing 
there, but pride, blafohemy and atheifm. And 
if by travell they get a few broken languages, 
that fhali profit them nothing more, than to 
have one meat ferved in divers difhes. Neither 
by my content fhalt thoutrain them up in warres s 
for he that fets up his ref to live by that pro- 
teflion, can hardly be an honeft man, or a good 
chriflian: befides, it is a {cience no lor ger in re- 
gueft than ules for fouldiers in peace are like 
chimneys in fummer. 



























Bb 3 3. Live 
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Live not in the countrey without corn and 
cattle about thee; for he that putteth his hand 
to the purfe for every houfehold expence, is like 
him that keepeth water ina fieve. And, what 
provifion thou fhalt want, learn to buy it at the 
beft hand. For there is one penny faved in 
four, betwixt buying in thy need, and when the 
markets and feafons ferve fitteft for it. Be not 
ferved with kinfmen or friends, or men intreated 
to ftay; for they expect much, and do little; 
nor with fuch as are amorous, for their heads are 
intoxicated. And keep rather two too few, 
than one to many. Feed them well, and pay 
them with the moft, and then thou mayft boldly 
require fervice at their hands. 

















4. 


Lert thy kindred and allies be welcome to 
thy houle and table. Grace them with thy 
countenance, and farther them in all honeft 
actions. For by this meanes thou fhalt fo 
double the band of nature, as thou fhalt find 
them fo many advocates to plead an apology 
for thee behind thy back. But fhake off thofe 
glow-wormes, I mean, parafites and fycophants, 
who will feed and fawn upon theein the f{ummer 
of profperitie, but, in an adverfe ftorme, they 
will fhelter thee no more than an arbour in winter. 
















= 






BewaReE of furetye-fhip for thy beft friends. 


He that payeth another man’s debts, fecketh his 
| | own 
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own decay. But if thou canft not otherwile 
chufe, rather Iend thy mony thy felf upon 
good bonds, although thou borrow it. So 
fhalt thou fecure thy felf, and pleafure thy 
friend. Neither borrow money of a neighbour 
or a friend, bus of a ftranger; where paying for 
it, thou fhalt hear no more of it. Otherwife 
thou fhalt eclypfe thy credit, loofe thy freedom, 
and yet pay as dear as to another. But in bor- 
rowing of money be precious of thy word; for 
he that hath care of keeping dayes of payment 
is lord of another man’s purte. 


G. 
U NDERTAKE NO {uit againtt a poor man 


with receiving much wrong; for, belides that 
thou makeft him thy compeer, it isa bale con- 


queft to triumph where there is fmail! refiftance. 
Neither attempt law again{ft any man, before 
thou be fully refolved that thou haft right on 
thy fide; and then fpare not for either money 
or paines. For a caufe or two fo followed and 
obtained will free thee from fuits a great part of 


thy life. 


Be fure to keep forme great man thy friend, 
but trouble him not for trifles. Compliment 
him often with many, yer fmall gifts, and of 
little charge. And if thou hait caufe to be- 
ftow any great gratuity, let it be fomething 
which may be daily in fight. Otherwife in 
this ambitious age, thou fhalt remainé like a 
hop without a pole; live in obfeurity, and 


Bb 4 be 
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be made a foot-ball for every infulting com- 
panion to f{purn at. 


8, 


Towarns thy fuperiors be humble, yet 
generous; with thine equals, familiar, yet re- 
{peétive. Towards thine inferiors fhew much 
humanity, and fome familiarity; as to bow 
the body, flretch forth the hand, and to 
uncover the head, with fuch like popular com- 
pliments. The firft prepares thy way to ad- 
vancement; the fecond makes thee knowne for 
a man well-bred; the third gains a good re- 
port; which, once got, is eafily kept. For 
right humanitie takes fuch deep root in the 
minds of the multitude, as they are eafilier 
gained by unprofitable curtefies then by chur- 
lifh benefits. Yet I advife thee not to affeét, 
or negleé popuiaritie too much. Seeke not 
to be Efex, fliun to be Rawleigh. 


9. 


Trust not any man with thy life, credit, 
or eftate; for it is meer folly for a man to 
enthrall himfelf to his friend, as though, occa- 
fion being offered, he fhould not dare to become 
his enemie. 


LO. 


Be not fcurrilous in converfation, nor faty- 
ricall in thy jefts; the one will make thee un- 
welcome to all company, the other pull on quar- 
rells, and get thee hatred of thy beft friends. 
Mor fufpitious jefts (when any of them favour of 

truth ) 
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truth) leave a bitternefs in the mindes of thof 
which are touched. And albeit I have already 
pointed at this inclufively, yet I think it ne- 
ceflary to leave it to thee as a fpeciall caution. 
Becaufe I have feen many fo prone to quip and 
gird, as they would rather loofe their friend then 
their jeft. And if perchance their boiling braine 
yield a quaint (coffe, they will travell to be de- 
livered of it as a woman with child. Thefe 
nimble fancies are but the froth of wit. 


Dotaus upon the Cure of the Gout by 


Milk-Diet. To which is prefix’d an 
Effay upon Diet. By William Ste- 
phens, W/.D, F.R.S. Fellow of the 
King and Qucen’s College of Phyfict- 
aus in reland, Phyfician to the Royal 
Hofpital, and Botany Leéturer in the 
‘Univerfity of Dublin. London: Prin- 
ted for J. Smith aad W. Bruce on the 
Blind-key in Dublin; and fold by J. 
Osborn avd T. Longman zm Pater- 
nofter-row. 1732. i 8yo. pagg. 


Our 
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UR author in his Effay upon Diet, ob- 
ferves that very great changes have been 
brought about in the human body by the force 
of diet, efpecially in chronical cafes, where the 
application of medicines hath prov’d ineffectual. 
Chronical diftempers, fays he, as they are longer 
in coming to their period, fo they occafion a 
more univerfal bad habit of body ; and where 
there is a pretty univerfal depravation either of 
the folids or fluids of a human body, or of both, 
it cannot be expected that fudden changes can 
happen to advantage: As the progrefs is flow, 
and the changes from a good to a bad ftate im- 
perceptible, and by degrees, the changes to a 
good {tate muft be fo too. In acute difeafes in- 
deed, medicines are more immediately neceflary, 
becaufe the changes being quick and violent, 
immediate and fometimes violent remedics be- 
come neceflary; there being no time to wait 
the flow and ordinary, though more certain me- 

thods of change, by the alimentary powers. 
THE Gout, of all chronical diftempers, re- 
quires leaft the application of fudden or violent 
remedies ; and therefore phyfacians have with 
very great prudence turned their thoughts ano- 
ther way, and with good reafon expeét to find 
a more certain and eafy method of cure in that 

diftemper by diet, than by any other means. 
Many, if not moft authors, who have en- 
ter‘d into the particular quality of the gouty 
matter, have placed it in an acrimonious acid 
falt, and upon that fcheme have gone into the 
method of a milk and vegetable diet for the 
cure. But this {eems to our author not very ra- 
tional, becaufe milk and vegetables in their na- 
tural ftate tend to acidity ; and the chalky fub- 
flance 
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fiance of the Gout and Stone in the bladder 
(which are pretty near a-kin) are foluble onl 

by Aqua fortis, which is the ftrongeft acid. The 
digeftion of animal food, which is found to en- 
courage, if not occafion, the Gout, natural 

tends to alcalefcence; and therefore there is 
more reafon to conclude the gouty mat- 
ter to be alkaline than acid: but the truth is, 
there are no evident marks either of a perfect 
alkali or acid in the animal juices of an healthy 
body; for if they were either acid or alkaline, fo 
as to caufe an eDullition by mixture of their op- 
pofites, they wou’d burft the veffels And 
therefore that the Gout fhou’d confift of an acid, 
and yer be curable by aceffent aliment, we u’d . 
very {trange. 

Havine premis’d this, our author makes a 
curious and accurate enquiry into the nature of 
animal and vesctable diet, and the habits they 
produce in the aan n bod . but there ts one 
animal juice, he lays, which dele ves to be more 
particularly. confider’d, not only becaufe it is 
more us’d in our food than any other, bur 
becaufe it — to partake of that yuft mediurn 
between animal and vegetable fubftanccs fo de- 
firable in our diet, and that is milk. It is neither 

acid nor alkaiine; it feems to have enough of the 

animal nature to give {trong and per! fee nou- 
rifhment to animal bodies, and to be eafily affi- 
milabie to their fubftance; enough of the vege- 
table, to prevent too {trong a tendency to a 
volatile alkali; being a kind of emulfion, or 
white oily animal liqtior, prepar’d originally from 
vegetables, and from which all the parts of 
animal bodies mnay receive their nourifhment and 
growth. 


Tuo 
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Tuo’ milk be of it felf neither acid nor 
alkaline, it may not be amifs to take notice of 
the changes it undergoes upon being mix’d with 
either, becaufe hence we may determine its agree- 
ment or difagreement with different conftituti- 
ons. If milk be mix’d with acids, it coagulates 
into acurd; if with alkalies, upon heat ic turns 
ycllow, then red, and at length to a very deep 
dark red, and by ‘long continuance black. From 
hence it may be fairly concluded, that milk is 
not proper food in acid confticutions, becaufe 
by turning grumous it may caufe obftrugtions in 
the vi/cera, from whence may arife many chro- 
nical diftempers. 

Tue change of colour in milk by alkalies 
from white to red gives a very evident reafon for 
the ealy tranfmutation of the chyle into blood, 
when it leaves its vegetable nature, and puts on 
an animal one; and isa further confirmation of 
the doétrine hitherto laid down. The choice of 
fuch kind of milk, as is moft proper for nou- 
rifhment, 1s principally to be regarded, where 
the animal is entirely fed with milk, which is 
the cafe of children at the breaft; and what 
happens to children, may, with proper allow- 
ances, be applied to older bodies. If a nurfe 
feed entirely upon ficfh-meats, fifh and broths, 
or be hot and feverifh, or ufe much or violent 
exercife, fome of which often happen to be the 
cafe in wealthy families, the milk grows yellow- 
ifh, and by ftanding will turn rancid; the child 
manitefts an averfion to it, and becomes hot, red 
and feverifh. On the contrary, if the nurfes 
food be too much inclin’d to acidity, which is 
often the cafe of poor people, the child fhall be 
es to flatulencies, preternatural diftention of 


the body, and palenefS of the flefh. ‘The milk 
for 
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for food ought to be perfectly white and clear, 
the animal that gives it not to faft too long 
before; and it fhou’d be us’d for food, as foon as 

offible after it is milked, for thus it is had in 
its moft perfeét and natural ftate. 

Among the chronical diftempers which owe 
their origin to irregularities in diet, the Gout is 
neither the leaft confiderable nor frequent ; 3 tho’ 
perhaps the leaft dangerous way of clearing the 
body of the merbid matter; and it is no wonder 

that perfons fhou’d wifh fuch active fiery par- 
ticles, as the gouty matter feems to confit of, 
fix’d to a certain joint, and expell’d the body, 
when they are floating through the mafs of 
juices, and diforder the whole machine. The 
gouty falts (if they be falts, as moft probably 
they are) appear to be active, fharp, pungent, 
fiery principles; and indeed rhe effects of their 
action manifeftfomething notvery different from 
fire, by calcining the animal fubfltance into 
chalk or lime, or fomewhat approaching thereto 
in the knots of gouty joints. A fit of the 
Gout therefore is no more than an nn, 2 of 
nature, to collect and expell thefe falts out of 
the body, which, if fuccefsfully perform’d, 
leaves the perfon free from the Gour, till fuch 
time as from the natural courfe of the rood, 
other caufes, the blood and juices become again 
overcharg’d with gouty matter to fuch a degree, 
that nature attempts the fame way of relief it 
before experienced, and occafions another fit. 

From hence it appears, that if any thing be 
to be done during the time of a fit, it can onl 
be by fupporting the powers of the body, to 
enable nature to go on se its work; and by 
promoting the r atural ¢ ifcharges from the part 
affected, by gentle heat and warmth. 

I THE 
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Tue beit way of curing the Gout (if it 
may be allow’d that name ) 1s “to hinder the ge~ 
neration of this gouty humour in the body, and 
this is to be efficted, our author fays, no other 
way but by diet; the queftion therefore is, what 
diet is moft proper to prevent the colleétion of 
gouty falts in the juices of the body? And this, 
from what hath been already faid, and from 
pretty certain experience, our author concludes 
to be the miik cf an healthy he; animal, ted 
upon vegetabies. The next eligible is a vegeta- 
ble diet; and if animal diet be abfolutely ne- 
ceffary, as no doubt fome part of it may be to 
fome conftitutions, the fief of {uch animals as 
eed upon vegetables, is preferable to fuch as 
feed upon other animals. Our author refers 
wines to vegetable diet, becaufe all fermented 
liquors ave produced from ve egetables ; of which 
the foftett and {mootheit are > always to be pre- 
ferr’d to the harder and rougher ; tho’ none 
fhou’d be us’d farther than as a help to digeftion, 
for water is the drink proper ro all animals. 

Bur fo it is, that through the difference of 
conititutions, or different habits fuperinduced, 
many cannot bear a ftriét confinement to cone 
kind of food; it fhall « are with the body, be 
nauieous to the ftomach, fail in giving, proper 
nourifhment, or if too idly perfifted in, may 
cure the Gout, and bring on Lean other more 
fatal diftemper or bad habit; and even this hath 
been the cafe of milk itf olf, _ conilitution that 
will bear living upon bread and milk, will, no 
doubt, be in a happier way of bei he cured of 
the Gout, than any other. But wl hat will not 
bend mutt not be broke: Vega food is too 
flatulent, and gives too little nourif:ment to 
many conilitutions, who require food already 

aflimi- 
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affimilated into animal fubftance. Stomachs long 
us’d to wine require it in digeftion; and in many 

cafes and gouty conftitutions, even while a cure 
is attempting by diet, a little flefh-meat muft be 
allow’d at certain time s, and the powers of the 
body kept up, by the moderate ufe of wine, 
chafing the eafieft of digeftion, and the fofteft 
of each kind; taking efpecial care never to 
overload the digettive powers; which is arule 
that will hold at all times, and in all conftituti- 
ons, and is of fo great confequence, that if not 
attended to, it will invalidate the force of any 
other rules that can be given for diet, in the 
gout or any other difternper. 


Tuus far the author of the E//2y upon Diet ; 
we fhall now proceed to give an account of 
what Deleus fays upon the cure of the Gout by 
milk-diet. 

In this treatife, Doleus mentions feveral au- 
thors who have written in commendation of a 
milk-diet, and gives an account of feveral cures 
nerform’d by it, and after that lays down the 
rules neceflary to be obferv’d in order to cure the 


Gout by this diet. 


. Cornelius Celfus the celebrated Roman phy- 
Gcian, {peaking of the pains that gouty people 
fuffer, tells us of fome perfons, who cntirely 
avoided this diftemper by a ftriét adherence to 
the ufe of affes milk. 

AMONG the moderns, Solu George Grezzell 
hath wrote a very learned treatife upon the cure 
of the Gout by milk. That excellent phyfician 
Dr. James Sacks hath inferted in the German 
Epbemeris a method for the ufe of milk, where- 
in many uleful and elegant obferyations, founded 

upon 
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upon experi iment, are contain’d. The late 
learned /Yald/mid hath publith’d a learned differs 
tation upon the relicf of gouty perfons by milk, 
wherein he agrees with the authors now men- 
tion’d as to the cure. 

Dr. Sorbait, p.741. tells us, that he knew 
feveral perfons by the ufe of the milk- diet, either 
pe feétly cur’d, or their Gout fo much over- 
come, that their pains were dwindled to no- 
thing. Fobn Pilus, the emperor’s furgeon, fays 
Doleus, told me, that though he trequently 
had fits of the Gour, and almoft loft the ufe 
of his limbs, fo that he was in a very mifera- 
ble condition, yet for thefe three years pafi, 
by the help of this diet he hath been perfedtly 
free from pain, his countenance is now become 
freth and healthy, he hath had feveral children, 
and apPats if he were born a-new. Count 
Coning/eck, his 1 — ial majefty’s counfellor, found 
the fame benefit by this diet, and count §. 
of the emperor’s bed-chamber. Several others 
who were almoft worn out with the Gour, 
grown pale and wan, have in a manner be- 
come young % and florid again by this diet. ‘Che 
bifhop ot Wallendorf, tho’ quite impotent by 
the Gout, was cur’d by milk. Three noble 
French refugees, the Marques de Longs, Mon- 
fieur de Chamar, and the Counfellor de Talo, 
have been now many years free from the Gout 
by this means. I am told that a Conful and 
feveral others at Hamburgh are now ufing this 
diet with fuccefs. A Counsellor of Oldenburgh, 
the fieur Van Velden, hath us’d this diet the 
latt winter with very wonderful fuccefs; for 
though he cou’d neither ule his hands nor 
fect, he ufes both now readily and perfeétly 
well. A Miner here in the neighbourhood 

hath 
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hath ufed milk for thefe fix months paft with 
great benefit; he was almoft a cripple, but now 
walks very well to the mines. All the world 
knows that the famous prince of Condé was 
cur’d of the Gout by a milk-dier. ‘There are 
two citizens of Hamburgh, one of which, tho’ 
he hath had the Gout fifteen years, is well re- 
cover’d by the ufe of milk, and the knots in his 
joints are quite wore away. Colonel //a/e hath, 
ufed milk for fix months, and been free from the 
Gout; and tho’ he hath left off the ufe of it, 
the fits are much eafier than before. I myfelf, 
fays Doleus, have experienced the great benefit 
of this diet; I was fo cruelly handled by this 
diftemper, that I almoft loft the ule of my 
limbs, and at laft had a fit every month or fix 
weeks; I was at the fame time violently afflicted 
with the ftone and difficulty of urine: But now, 
that I have confin’d myfelf to this diet for an 
year and upwards, I have not only been free 
trom any fic in that time, but the ftrength of 
my limbs is return’d, the dyfury is abated, and, 
what is wonderful, the ftone in my bladder is 


leflen’d and diffolying. 


2. In the next place our author lays down the 
rules neceflary to be obferv’d in this diet. 
Whoever expects benefit by this method, mutt 
obferve the following rules. No one, fays Do- 
leus, ought to go into this diet without having 
his body duly prepar’d; he muft take care by 
degrees to change his habit, and for the firft 
month to regulate his diet by ftrictly avoiding all 
falt or fmoak’d meats, legumes, and fale, acid 
or foeculent liquors, and to eat white meats 
fparingly, with clear fmall drink, as fmall beer 
or barley-water, or decoétions of the woods. 

May 1732. oe. A glafs 
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A glafs of Mo/elle or French Wine free from 
acidity, may be allow’d at dinner, and gruels 
and broths made of white-meats. There is a 
neceffary caution to be us’d, that both in meat 
and drink, the quantity taken be rather within 
the appetite than beyond it. Our author thinks 
it neceflary to purge the bowels two or three 
times a month with elixir proprietatis, rhubarb, 
or fome purging pills. Atter which he advifes 
the taking an ounce of crab-eyes, or prepar’d 
calcin’d hartfhora, efpecially if there yet remain 
any marks of acidity in the firft paflages. This 
further caution is very abfolutely neceffary, that 
not only in the firft month, but in all fubfequent, 
all paffion, chiefly anger and grief be avoided, 
more efpecially the ufe of women during the 
whole year. 

Tue milk in which the cure of the Gout 
confifts, ought to be excellent in its kind; the 
animal from whence it is taken, as defcrib’d by 
Wald(mid, fhould be an heifer, or cow of a 
middle age, of a good habit, either red or black, 
neither tat: nor lean, nor pregnant, and kept 
feparate from the bull; in winter fed upon good 
hay, barley, bran or ftraw; and in fummer on 
good grals. 2 

As to the quality and quantity of the milk, 
it is to be obferv’d, that as foon as it is milk’d, 
it fhou’d be warm’d, but not fo as to boil it. 
Let the veffel full of milk be put into boiling 
water, and when it is fo hot as it may be con- 
veniently fupp’d, or at leaft fo warm as when it 
came from the cow, Ict it be taken after the 
manner of coffee or tea. The times of taking 
ought to be, two pints in the morning four or 
five hours before dinner, as much about noon, 
and as much about feven intheevening: But the 
quantity 
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quantity cannot be exactly determin’d, ‘beau 
the weaknefs or {trength of the ttomach mutt 
give a rule in this cafe. If the ftomach be 
weak, it may be taken in a f{maller quantity four 
or five times a day; if four times, let two of 
them ferve for dinner and fupper, with fome of 
the fineft wheaten bread; thoie who are of 
robuft conftitutions may be content with three 
meals of milk a day. Some allow the ufe of 
white meats at dinner, lef{ening the e quantities 
by degrees, and making up the Mabie cies by 
food of milk and eggs, fo that by degrees the 
milk and eggs are entirely fubftituted in the place 
of the flefh-meat, and then by diminifhing the 
eggs daily, milk becomes entirely fubftituted for 
other food. This method feems entirely agreeable 
to tender conftitutions, and fuch as don’t well 
bear fudden changes. Some who have ftrictly 
adhered to milk for fourteen weeks, have indulg’d 
inthe ufe of poach’d eggs without falt, barley 
boil’d in milk, frefh butter without falt, cuftard 
and other milk foods; and in fummer fome 
kinds of fruits, as ftrawberries, peaches, €?c. 
tho’ improperly in our author’s judgment, efpe- 
cially fuch fruits as are cold, or leem to havea 
latent acid, or fuch as weaken the bowels. On 
this head it may be obfery’d in general, that 
whatever is us’d for food, the lefs it differs in its 
nature from milk, the more freely it may be 
ventur’d upon in the milk-diet; but the pru- 
dence and care of the phyfician is to be relied 
on according to the diverfity of circumftances 
that may happenin different conftitutions. 

Turis diet ought to be continued, until the 
whole gouty matter be difcharg’d, and the habit 
of the body be chang’d, which is to be com- 


puted by the degree and length of the diftemper, 
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and obfeivations upon the cure in others. The 
longer it is continued, the more perfect cure is 
to be expected; thofe that are over-run with 
the diftemper, are always to ufe it, others for 

an year and half, and others for an year. Some 

perfons who have, upon continuing it only for 

half a year, thought themfelves perfectly cur’d, 

by returning too foon to their former method of 

living, have been feiz’d again with the Gout, 

but by making ufe of and continuing a milk- 

diet again, have been cur’d. The bett time of 
beginning the diet is in the fpring, and that from 

the beginning of May to the end of pri in the 

fucceeding year. After this diet hath been us’d 

twelve or fourteen months, the patient may be- 

gin to ule flefh-meats of eafy digeftion, avoiding 

every thing that is fharp, acid, or falt, ard fo 

return to his ordinary manner of living by de- 
grees. But after the cure is abfolutely finifh’d, 
it will be {till neceffary for him to take every 
morning a pint of warm milk. 

To prevent the milk from curdling, fome 
fugar may be mix’d with it, or a little falt; and 
if it fhou’d occafion a loofenefs, let it boil before 
it is us’d, adding a grain of falt, and fo fupping 
it hot; but if that does not do, then let the pa- 
tient take a dofe of crabs-eyes. 

Ir the milk fhou’d heat the body, let a third 
part of barley-water made with raifins be added 
to it; or if it occafion thirft at any time, barley- 
water with raifins may be taken; or in cafe of 
a cough, the pectoral decoction may be us’d in 
the intervals of taking the milk. 

_ Ir the flomach be weaken’d by the ufe of 
the milk, the patient may be allow’d fugar bif- 
cuits fopp’d in Spanifh, Italian, or Burgundy 
wine, or any other that 1s neither acid nor foul ; 
2 an 
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and if neceffary, even a glafs of thofe wines; 
thus the ftomach will be fortified, and more 
eafily perform its office. And tho’ there fhou’d 
not follow animmediate or fenfible change, upon 
the ufe of the milk for fome time, yet the pa- 
tient ought not to be difhearten’d ; for if thefe 
rules be ftriétly obferv’d, and the patient be 
otherwife in a good habit, the pains will vanifh 
by degrees, and a due ftrength and tone return 
to the limbs. 


ARTICLE XXxXI. 


Tue Hiffory of the Puritans or Pro- 
teftant Nonconformifts, from the Re- 
formation to the Death of Queen Eli- 
zabeth;, wth an account of their 
Principles, their Attempts for a fur- 
ther Reformation in the Church, their 
Sufferings, and the Lives and Cha- 
vratters of their principal Divines, 


By Daniel Neal, M. 2. 


Now all thefe things happen’d to them 
for Enfamples ; and they are writren 
for our admonition. 1 Cor. x. 11. 
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The Prefent State of Art. 31. 
London: Printed for Richard Hett at 
the Bible and Crown za the Poultry. 
1732. im 8vo. pagg. 624. including 
the Appendix, befide an Index and 


Preface. 


R. Neal has divided his Hiffory of the 
{ Puritans into eight Chapters; the firft 
of which comprehends the reign of king Henry 
VIII, the fecond that of king Edward V1, the 
third that of queen Mary, and the other five 
take in the long reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Ovr author’s defign, as he informs us, in 
publifhing this work, is to account for the rife 
and progrefs of that /eparation from the kev tine 
eftablifhment, which {till fubfifts, and to pre- 
ferve the memory of thofe great and good men 
among the reformers, who loft their preferments 
in the church for attempting a further reforma- 
tion of its difcipline and ceremonies. 

To fet thefe matters in a proper light, our 
hiftorian judg’d it neceffary to look back upon 
the fad ftate of religion before the reformation, 
and to confider the motives that induced king 
Henry Vil. to break with the Pope, and to 
declare the Church of England an independent 
body, and himfelf, under Chriff the Supreme 
Head of it upon earth. This, fays our author, 
was a bold attempt, at a time when all the 
powers of the earth were againft him, and cou’d 
not have fucceeded without an over-ruling dire- 
€&ion of divine providence: But as for any real 
amendment, fays he, of the doétrines or fuper- 
ftitions of Popery, any further than was neceflary 
to fecure his own fupremacy, and thofe vatt re- 
venues 
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venues. of the Church which he had gra{p'd 
into his hands, whatever his majetty Tight 
defign, he had not the honour to accomplith. 
‘Tue reformation made a a k progrefs in 
he fhort reign of king Edward V1, who had 
beer educated under proteft: int tutors, and was 
himfelf a prodigious genius for his *8¢ he 
fettled the doétrines of the Church, and intended 
a reformation of its government and idea but 
his noble defigns, our hiftorian fays, were ob- 
ftruéted by fome temporizing bifhops, who 
having complied with the impofitions of king 
a Vill, were willing to bring others under 
he fame yoke; and to keep up an alliance with 
em Church of Rome, left they fhou’d lofe the 
uninterrupted fucceffion of their characters from 
the apottles. Phe controverfy that gave rife to 
the SEPARAT ION, began in this rein: After 
a committee of civines had been Aappo ‘inted to 
examine and reform the offices of the Church, 
the council had it fome time under confideration, 
whether thote veftments in which the prietts 
us’d to ofnciate, fhou’d be continued? Ir was 
objected againit them, fays our hiftorian, by 
tho who had been confeflors for the Prote lant 
Religion, er ot! hers, that the habits were parts 


of the train of the mafs, that the people hed fuch 
a fuper tious opinion of them, as to think they 
rave an efficacy to their prayers, aud that divine 
sevice [aid without this apparel was inficnificant ; 
wh peveas at beft they were but inventions of Popery, 

1d ought to be deftroy’ a with that idolatrous Re- 
Neto But ic was faid on the other hand, by 
thofe divines that had ftay’d in Faglazd, "and 
weather’d the a rm of king Henry’s tyranny by 


a politick compliance and concealment of their 


opinions, that rowed habits and ceremonies were 
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indifferent, and might be appointed by the magiftrates ; 
that white was the colour of the priefts garments 
in the Mofaical di/penfation,; and that it was a 
natural exprefion of the purity and decency that 
became pric ots. That they ought to depart no further 
from the Church of Rome, than fhe had departed 
from the prattice of the primitive Church. Befides, 
the Clergy were then fo poor, that they cowd {carce 
afford to buy themf{clves decent cloaths. But upon 
thefe flender reafons, as our hiftorian calls them, 
the garments were continued, which foon after 
divided the reformers among themielves, and 
gave rife to the two parties of Conformifts and 
Nonconformi/?s. 

THE - confeqcences, continues our author, 
of retaining the Popifh garments in the fervice 
of the Gharch, began to appear not long after ; 
a debate, one would think, fays he, of fmall 
confequence; but at this time ‘apprehended of 
great importance to the reformation. The 
debate. began upon occafion of Dr. Hooper’s no- 
mination to the bifhoprick of Gloceffer in the 
room of Dr. Wakeman. Dr. Hooper went out 
of England in the latter end of king Henry’s 
reign, and liv’d at Zurich at a time when all 
Germany was in a flame on account of the 
Interim, which was a form of worfhip contriv’d 
to keep up the exterior face of Popery, with 
the foftnings of fome other fenfes put upon 
things. Upon this arofe a great and important 
queftion among the Germans, concerning the ufe 
of things indifferent. \t was faid, If things were 
indi iffere nt in themfelves, they were lawful, and 
that it was the fubjeéts duty to obey when com- 
mended. This created a vaft diftraétion in the 
country; fome conform’d to the Jzterim, but 
the major part were firm to their principles; 
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particularly at Zurich where Hooper was, they 
were zealous againft any compliance with the 
Interim, or the ufe of the old rites prefcrib’d 
by it. 

WituH thefe principles Hooper came over 
into Exgland, and in the month of Faly isso, 
was appointed bifhop of Gloceffer, but declin’d it 
for two reafons. 

1. Becaufe of the form of the oath, which he 
calls foul and impious, and, 

2. By reafonof the Aaronical habits. 

By the oath 1 meant the oath of fupremacy, 
which was in this form, By God, by the faints, 
and by the Holy Ghoft,; which Hooper thought 
impious, becaufe God only ought to be appeal’d 
to in an oath. The young king being convinced 
of this, {truck out the words with his own 

en. 

Bur the fcruple about the habits was not fo 
eafily got over. The king and council, our 
hiftorian fays, were inclin’d to difpenfe with 
them; but Ridley and Goodrick, and the reft of 
the bifhops that wore the habits, were of ano- 
ther mind, faying, the thing was indifferent, and 
therefore the law ought to be obey’d; afhrming 
likewife, that z# matters of rites and ceremonies, 
cuftom was a good argument for the continuance of 
thofe that had been long usd. 

Hooper, not willing to rely upon his own 
judgment, writ to Bucer at Cambridge, and to 
Peter Martyr at Oxford, who gave their opinions 
again{t the habits, but yet were of opinion, 
fince the bifhops were fo refolute, that he might 
acquiefce in the ufe of them for a time, tll they 
were taken away by law. The divincs of 
Switzerland and Geneva were of the fame mind, 
and advis’d him to comply: for the prefent, thar 
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he might be more capable by his authority 
and influence in the Church to get them lay’d 
afide. But thefe reafons not fatisfying Hooper’s 
con{cience, he continued to refufe tor above 
nine months. But this affair was afterwards 
in fome fort corapromis’d, Hooper confenting 
to be robed in his habits, at his confecration, 
and once at court, but to be difpens’d with 
at other times. 

Upon the acceflion of queen Mary to the 
throne, many, to efcape the fury of the per- 
fecution fled into foreign countrics. Some 
went into France and Flanders, fome to Ge- 
weva, and others into thofe parts of Germany 
and Switzerland, where the reformation had 
taken place, as Ba/fil, Frankfort, Strasburgh, 
Zuvich, &c. But the exiles were moft numerous 
at Frankfort, where that conteft and divifion 
began, which, befides what had happen’d here 
about habits, gave rife to the Purirans, and to 
that feparation from the Church of Enxgland, 
which continues to this day. It will therefore 
be neceflary to trace it from its original. On 
the 27th of Fune, 1554. Mr. Whittingham, 
Williams, Sutton and Wood with their families 
and friends came to fettle at the city of Frank- 
fort; and upon application to the magittrates, 
were admitted to a partnerfhip in the French 
Church for a place of worfhip; the two con- 
gregations being to meet at different hours as 
they fhou’d agree among themfelves, but with 
this provifo, that before they enter’d, they fhou'd 
fubfcribe the French confeffion of faith, and not 
quarrel about ceremoniesy to which the Englifh 
agreed; and after confultation among themfelves 
they concluded by univerfal confent of all pre- 


fent, uot to anfwer aloud after the miniffer, nor to 
ufe 
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ufe the litany and furplice; but that the publick 
fervice fhou’d begin with a general confeflion of 
fins, then the people to fing a pfalm in metre in 
a plain tune, after which the minifler to pray 
for the affiftance of God’s holy fpirit, and fo 
proceed to the fermon; after fermon a general 
prayer for all eftates, and principally for Evg- 
land, at the end of which was join’d the Lord’s 
prayer, and a rehearfal of the articles of belief; 
then the people were to fing another p falm, 
and the minifter to difmifs them with a blef- 
fing. As foon therefore as they had taken 
poffeffion of their Church, and chofen a mi- 
nifter, they fent to their brethren that were 
difpers’d to invite them to come to Frankfort. 
THe more learned Clergymen, and fome 
younger Divines fettled at Strasburgh, Zurich 
and Bafil, for the benefit of the libraries of 
thofe places, and of the learned converfation of 
the profeflors, as well as in hopes of fome lit- 
tle employment in the way of printing. ‘The 
congregation at Frankfort tent letters to thefe 
places of the 2d of Augufi 1554, befeeching 
the Englifh divines to fend fome of their num- 
ber, whom they might choofe, to take the 
overfight of them. In their letter they com- 
mend their new fettlement as nearer the policy 
and order of fcripture, than the fervice book 
of king Edward. ‘The Strasburgh divines de- 
murring upon the affair, the congregation at 
Frankfort fent for Mr. Knox from Genev vd, Mr. 
Haddon from Strasburg>, and Mr. Lever from 
Zurich, whom they elected for their miniiters. 
At length tlhe ftudents of Zurich fent them 
word, that unlefs they might be affur’d, that 
they ‘wou'd ufe the fame order of fervice con- 
cerning religion that was fet forth by king 
Edward, 
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Edward, they would not come to them, for 
they were fully determin’d to admit and ule no 
other. ‘To this the Frankfort congregation re- 
plied, That they wou’d ule the Service Book as 
far as God’s word commanded it; but as for the 
unprofitable ceremonies, tho’ fome of them 
were tolerable, yet being in a ftrange country 
they cou’d not be fuffer’d to ufe them; and 
indeed they thought it better, that they fhou’d 
never be practis’d; fo they made ufe of part of 
the book, but omitted the litany and refponfes. 
Bur this not giving fatisfation, Mr. Cham- 
bers and Mr. Grindal came with a letter from the 
Jearned men of Strasburgh, fubfcrib’d with 16 
hands, in which they exhort them, in moft 
preffing language, to a full conformity. They 
fay, they make no queftion but the magiftrates 
of Frankfort will confent to the ufe of the Exg- 
lifo fervice, and therefore they cannot doubt of 
the congregations good will and ready endea- 
vours to reduce their Church to the exact pattern 
of king Edward’s book, as far as poflible can be 
obtain’d; ** fhou’d they deviate from it at this 
“ time, they apprehend, they fhou’d feem to 
*¢ condemn thofe who were now fealing it with 
“ their blood, and give occafion to their adver- 
¢ faries to charge them with inconftancy”. The 
Frankfort congregation in their letter of Decem- 
ber 2. reply that “ They had omitted as few 
“© ceremonies as poffible, fo that there was no 
“ danger of their being charg’d with incon- 
“© ftancy. They apprehended that the martyrs 
*¢ in England were not dying in defence of cere- 
*¢ monies, which they allow may be alter’d; 
“6 and as for doétrine, there is no difference ; 
‘¢ therefore if the learned divines of Strasburgh 
*¢ fhou’d come to Frankfort with no other views, 
*¢ but 
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“¢ but to reduce the congregation to king Ed- 
‘6 qward’s form, and to eftablith the popith cere- 
«© monies, they gave them to underitand, that 
“© they had better to ftay away”. This was 
fign’d by Fobn Knox now come from Geneva 
Fobn Bale, John Fox the martyrologift, and 
fourteen more. 

Tuines being in this uncertain pofture at 
Frankfort, king Edwara’s book being us’d in 
part, but not wholly; and there being no prof- 
pect of an accommodation with their brethren 
at Strasburgh, they refolv’d to ask the advice of 
the famous Mr. Fobn Calvin, paftor of the 
Church at Geneva; who, having perus’d the 
Engl liturgy, took notice, “* That there were 

many tolerable weakneffes in it, which, be- 
“ caufe they cou’d not be amended, were to be 
© fuffer’d; but that it behov’d the learned, 
“¢ grave and godly minifters of Chrift to enter- 
© prize farther, and to fet up fome ei. more 
“¢ filed from ruff and purer. If religion (fays 
“ he) had flourifh’d tll this day in England, 
“ many of thofe things fhou’d have been cor- 
“© reéted. But fince the reformation is over- 
“ thrown, and a Church is to be fet up in ano- 
“¢ ther place, where you are at liberty to efta- 
© blifh what order is moft for edification, I 
“ cannot tell what they mean, who are fo fond 
“¢ of the leaviigs of popifh dregs”. Upon this 
letter the Frankfort congregation agreed not to 
fubmit to the Strasburgh divines, but to make 
ufe of fo much of the fervice book as they had 
done, till the end of 4pril 1ss5 and if any 
new contention arofe among them in the mean 
time, the matter was to be referr’d to Ca/vin, 
Mufculus, Martyr, Bullinger, and V’yret. 


Bur 
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Bur upon the 13th of March, Dr. Cox who 
had been tutor to king Edward VI, a man of an 
high fpirit, fays our hiftorian, ‘but of great 
credit with his countrymen, coming to Frank- 
fort with fome of his friends, broke through the 
agreement, and interrupted the publick fervice 
by anfwering aloud after the minifter; and the 
Sunday following one of his company, without 
the confent of the congregation, afcended the 
pulpit, and read the whole litany. Upon this 
Mr. Azox their minifter, tax’d the authors of 
this diforder in his fermon, with a breach of 
their agreement; and further afirm’d, That 
fome things in the fervice book were fuperftitious 
and impure. The zealous Dr. Cox reprov’d him 
for his cenforioufnefs ; and being admitted with 
his company to vote in the congregation, got 
the majority to forbid Mr. Kzox to preach any 
more. But Avzox’s friends applied to the ma- 
giftrates, who commanded them to unite with 
the French Church both in difcipline and cere- 
monies, according to their firft agreement. Dr. 
Cox and his friends finding Kvox’s intereft among 
the magiftrates too ftrong, had recourfe, fays 
our author, to an unchriftian method to get rid 
of him. This divine fome years before, when he 
was in England, had publifh’d an Englifh book, 
call’d, du Admonition to Chriftians; in which 
he had faid, That the Emperor was no lefs an 
enemy to Chrift than Nero. For which and fome 
other expreflions in the book, thefe gentlemen 
accus’d him of high treafon againtt the Emperor. 
The fenate being tender of the Emperor’s ho- 
nour, and not willing to embroil themfelves in a 
controverfy of this nature, defir’d Mr. Kvox, in 
a re{pectful manner to depart the city, which he 
did accordingly March 25, 1556. 

AFTER 
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ArTeR_this, Cox's party being ftrengthen’d 
by the addition of feveral Exglifh Divines from 
other places, fixteen of them (viz.) 3 Doétors 
of Divinity and 13 Batchelors, petition’d the 

magiftrates for the free ule of king Edward’s 
fervice book, which they were pleas’d to grant. 
Thus the old congregation was broke up by Dr. 
Cox and his friends, who now carried all before 
them. Xvox’s friends, our author fays, wou’d 
have left the matterto the arbitration of Divines, 
which the others retus’d; whereupon the old 

congregation left their countrymen in poffeffion 
of their Church, and departed the City. Mr. 
Fox the martyrologift with a few more went to 
Bafil; and the reft to Geneva, where they chofe 
Mr. Kuox and Goodman their paftors. Hicre they 
fet up the Geneva difciph ine, which they publifh’d 
in Englifb, under the title of The fervice, difci- 
pline and form of common-prayers and adi winifivati- 
on of fucraments usd in the Englith Church of 
Geneva. 

As to Dr. Cony having fettled Mr. Horn in 
the paftoral «ice, in the room of “rik WW hite- 
head who tefign’d, after fome time he left the 
place. But within fix months a new divifion 
happen’d among them, occafion’d by a private 
difpute between Mr. Horn the minifter, and Mr. 
Afbby one of the principal members. Mr. Horz 
fummon’d Afbby to appear at the veftry before 
= elders and officers of the Church Af 

appeal’d from them as parties to the whole 
Church, who appointed the caufe to be brought 
before them but Mr. Horn and the officers 
protefted againft it, and chofe rather to lay down 
their miniftry al id fervice in the Church, than 
fubmit to a popular decifion. The congregation 
being aflembled on this eccafion, gave it as their 
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opinion, that in all controverfies among them- 
felves, and efpecially in cafes of appeals, the 
dernier refort fhould be in the Church. It is 
hardly credible, fays our hiftorian, what heats 
and divifions, factions and parties, thefe perfonal 
quarrels occafion’d among a handful of ftrangers, 
to the fcandal of religion, and theirown reproach 
with the people among whom they liv’d. At 
length the magiftrate interpos’d, and advis’d 
them to bury all paft offences in oblivion, and to 
chufe new Church-officers in the. room of thofe 
that had laid down; and fince their difcipline 
was defective as to the points ‘of controverfy 
that had been before them, they commanded 
them to appoint certain perfons of their number 
to draw up a new form of difcipline, or correé& 
and amend the old one. Hereupon fifteen per- 
fons were appointed to the work, which after 
fome time was finifh’d; and having been fub- 
{crib’d by 57 perfons, was confirm’d by the ma- 
giftrate; and on the 21ft of December 28 more 
fubfcrib’d; but Mr. Horm and his party, to the 
number of 12, diffented, and appeal’d to the ma- 
giftrates, who had the patience to hear their ob- 
jections, and the others reply. But Mr. Horn 
and his friends not prevailing, left the congrega- 
tion to their new difcipline, and departed the 
city ; from which time they continued in peace till 
the death of queen Mary. 

QueEEN Elizabeth’s acceffion to the crown 
gave new life to the reformation; as foon as it 
was known beyond fea moft of the exiles re- 
turn’d home: But tho’ the troubles at Frankfort 
were hufht, and letters of forgivenefs had pafs’d 
between the contending parties, and tho’ all the 
reformers were of one faith, yet they were far 
from agrecing about difcipline and ceremonies; 

each 
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each party being for fettling the Church accor- 
ding to their own modell: fome were for the 
late fervice and difcipline of the Exglifh at Ge- 
neva; others were for the fervice book of king 
Edward V1, and for withdrawing no farther 
from the Church of Rome, than was neceflary 
to recover purity of faith, and the independency 
of the Church upon a foreign power. Rites 
and Ceremonies were, in their opinion, indiffe- 
rent; and thofe of the Church of Aome prefe- 
rable to others, becaufe they were venerable and 
pompous, and becaufe the people had been us’d 
to them: Thefe, according to our author, were 
the fentiments of the queen, who, he fays, was 
afraid of reforming too far; and therefore that 
it is not to be wonder’d, that in reviewing the 
liturgy of king Edward, no alterations were 
made in favour of thofe who now began to be 
call’d Purttrans, from their attempting a 
purer form of worfhip and difcipline than had 
yet been eftablifh’d. 

Own the 18th of 4pri/ a Bill was brought into 
the Houfe of Commons, intitled, 4n Af for 
the Uniformity of Common-Prayer, aud Service in 
the Church, and Adminiftration of the Sacraments. 
It pafs’d the Houle of Lords 4pril 28th, and 
took place from the 24th of June isso. 

U pon this fatal rock of uniformity in things 
meerly indifferent (in the opinion of the impo- 
fers) our hiftorian fays the peace of the Church 
of England was {plit,; and that the rigorous 
preffing of this A€&t was the occafion of all the 
mifchiefs that befell the Church for above 80 
years. 

Nor long after, the queen gave out com- 
miffions for a general vifitation, and fet forth a 
body of injunétions confifting of 53 articles, 
May 1732. Dd com- 
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commanding her loving fubjeéts obediently to 
receive, and truly to obferve and keep them, 
according to their offices, degrees and {tates. 
The penalties for difobeying thefe injunctions our 
Aurhor fays, were fufpenfion, deprivation, feque- 
{tration of fruits and benefices, excommunicati- 
on, and fuch other corre€tions as to thofe who 
had ecclefiaftical jurifdiction under her majefty 
fhou’d feem mect. 

HeRreEvPoN many of the learned exiles, and 
others, refus’d to accept of livings in the Church 
according to the Act of Uniformity, and the 
Queen’s injunctions. 

Some of the reform’d exiles, our author 
fays, were offer’d bifhopricks; but retus’d them 
on the account of the habits and ceremonies, 
€fc. and many that accepted did it with trembling, 
from the neceflity of the times, and in hopes by 
their intereft with the queen to obtain an amend- 
ment in the conftitution of the Church. 

Tue parochial Clergy, both in city and 
country, our hiftorian affirms, had an averfion to 
the habits; they wore them fometimes in obe- 
dience to the law, but more frequently admi- 
nifter’>d without them; for which fome were 
cited into the fpiritual courts and admonifh’d; 
but the bifhops, favs he, had not yet affum’d the 
courage of proceeding to fufpenfion and depri- 

vation. At length the matter was laid before 
the queen, as appears by a paper found among 
fecretary Cecil’s MSS. dated feb. 14. 1564, 
which acquaints her majefty that “* Some per- 
“6 form divine fervice and prayers in the chancel, 
“© others in the body of the Church; fome ina 
¢¢ feat made in the Church, fome in the pulpit 
“ with their faces to the people; fome keep 
& precifely to the order of the book, fome 
- s¢ intermix 
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‘ intermix pfalms in metre; fome fay with a 
furplice and others without one. 

“ Tue table ftands in the body of the 
Church in fome places, in others it {tands in 
“¢ the chancel; in fome places the table ftands 
<¢ altarwife, diftant from the wall a yard; in 
“* fome others in the middle of the “chancel, 
** north and fouth; in fome places the table i is 
«¢ join’d, in others it ftands upon treffels; in 
*¢ fome the table has a carpet, in others none. 

“ SoME adminifter the communion with 
furplice and cap; fome with furplice alone, 
others with none; fome with chalice, others 
with a communion cup, others with a com- 
mon cup; fome with unleaven’d bread, and 
fome with leaven’d. 

“* Some receive kneeling, others ftanding, 
others fitting; fome baptize in a font, fome 
in a bafon; fome fign with the fign of the 
crofs, others fign not; fome minifter in a fur- 
plice, others without; fome with a fquare 
cap, fome with a round cap, fome with a 
button cap, fome with a hat; fome in fcholars 
cloaths, fome in others’. 

Her Majefty was highly difpleas’d with this 
report, and efpecially that her laws were {fo little 
regarded; fhe therefore direéted a letter to the 
archbifhops of Canterbury and York, “* To con- 
“* fer with the bifhops of the eccle fiattical com- 
*¢ miffion, and to enquire what diverfities there 
“ were among the clergy in doétrine, rites and 
** ceremonies, and to take effe€tual methods that 
“ an exact order and uniformity be maintain’d in 
*¢ all external rites and ceremonies, as by law 
and good ufages are provided for; and that 
“© none hereafter be admitted to any ccclefiaftical 
“© preferment, but who is well difpos'd to common 
Dd 2z © order, 
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“© order, and foall formally promife to comply u ‘th 
“ $i. 

In obedience to the queen’s letter, Parker 
archbifhop of Canterbury writ to his brethren of 
the ecclefiaitical commiffion, and in particular to 
Grindal bifhop of London, (there being in that 
city the greateft number of Clergy, and of the 
beft learning that refus’d the apparel) to confult 
proper methods to reduce them to an exaét con- 
formity. After fome debate the commiffioners 
agreed upon certain ADVERTISEMENTS, (as 
they were call’d) partly for due order in preaching 
and adminiftring the facraments, and partly for the 
apparel of perfons ecclefiaftical. 

To thee ADVERTISEMENTS Certain pro- 
teftations were annex’d, to be made, promis’d, 
and fubfcrib’d by fuch as fhall hereafter be ad- 
mitted to any office or cure in the Church. The 
preface to thele ADVERTISEMENTS fays, 
“¢ that they do not prefcribe thefe rules as equi- 
“ yalent with the word of God, or as of ne- 
¢ cefitty to bind the confciences of the queen’s 
“ fubjects, in their own nature confider’d; or 
“¢ as adding any efficacy to publick prayer, or to 
“ the facraments; but.as temporal orders meerly 
“ ecclefiaftical, without any vain fuperftition, 
“¢ and as rules of decency, diftinétion and order 
*¢ for the time”. 

Soon after, the archbifhop with the reft of 
the commiflioners agreed to f{ummon the whole 
body of paftors and curates within the City of 
London, to appear at Lambeth, and to examine 
every one of them upon this queftion, Whether 
they woud promife conformity to the apparel efta- 
blifh'd by law, and teftify the fame by [ub/cription 
of their hands? Accordingly on the 26th of 
March, being the day appointed for the appea- 
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rance of the London Clergy, when they appear’d 
in court, Mr. Thomas Cole a Clergyman, being 
placed by the fide of the commiffioners in 
prieftly apparel, the bifhops Chancellor from the 
bench addrefs’d them in thele words; “* My 
“¢ Matters, and ye Minitters of London, the 
** councils pleafure is, that ye ftriétly keep the 
‘“¢ unity of apparel, like this man, who ftands 
‘“* here canonically habited, with a fquare cap, 
*¢ a {cholars gown priettlike, a tippet, and, in 
“the Church, a linnen furplice. Ye that 
“ will fub{cribe, write Voto; thofe rhat will 
“ not lub{cribe, write Noto; be brief, make 
“ no words”.——When fome of the Clergy 
offer’d to fpeak, he interrupted them, and cried 
Peace, Peace; Apparritor, call over the Chur- 
ches, and ye matters, anfwer prefently /ab pend 
contemptiis. Great, fays our hiftorian, was the 
anguifh and diftrels ‘of thofe minifters, who 
cried out for compatlion to themfelves and fa- 
milies, faying, We fball be killed in our fouls for 
this pollution of ours. After much perfuafion 
and many threatnings, continues he, fixty one 
out of about an hundred were prevail’d with 
to fubfcribe, and thirty feven abfolutely refus’d. 
Thete were immediately fufpended, and put 

down from all manner of miniftry, with fig- 
nification that if they did not conform within 
three months, they were to be depriv’d. Af- 
ter this the minifters gave in a paper of rea- 
fons for refufing the apparel; but to this the 
commiflioners replied, that it was not their 
bufinefs to argue and debate, but to execute 
the queen’s injunéctions. They oblig’d every 
Clergyman that had cure of fouls to {wear dbe-" 
dience (1.) to all the queen’s injunctions .and 
letters patents. (2.) To all letters from the 
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lords of the privy council. (3.) To the articles 
and injunctions of their metropolitan. (4.) To 
the articles and mandates of their bifhops, 
archdeacon, chancellors, fomners, receivers, 
€fc. And in a word, to be fubje& to all their 
fuferiors with patience. To gird thefe injunéti- 
ons clofe upon the Puritans, there were appoint- 
ed in every parifh four or eight cenfors, {pies or 
jurats, to take cognizance of all offences given 
or taken. ‘Thefe were under oath enjoin’d to 
take particular notice of the conformity of the 
Clergy, and of the parifhioners, and to give in 
their prefentments when requir’d; fo that, fays 
our author, it was impoflible for an honeft Puri- 
tan to efcape the high commiffion. 

Burt to make thorough work with the re- 
fufers of the habits, the archbifhop call’d in all 
licences according to the Advertifements, and ap- 
pointed all preachers throughout his whole pro- 
vince to take out new ones. All parfons and 
curates were likewife forbid to fuffer any to 
preach in their Churches upon any former licen- 
ces given by the archbifhop; and fuch as took 
out new ones bound themfelves for the future, 
not to difturb the publick eftablifhment, or vary 
from it. 

THe Queen herfelf, our hiflorian informs us, 
was in earneft, and her archbifhop went into the 
moft fervile meafures to fulfil the commands of 
his royal miftrefs; the high commiflion was 
furious, but the council were backward to coun- 
tenance their proceedings. 

ALL applications to the queen and her com- 
miffioners being ineffectual, the fufpended mini- 
{ters thought it their duty to lay their cafe before 
the world; accordingly they publifh’d a fmall 
treatife this year in vindication of their conduét, 
intituled, .4 declaration of the doings of thofe mi- 
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nifters of God's word and facraments in the city of 
London, which have refusd to qear the upper ap- 
pare! and minifiri ing garments of the Pope’s Church. 
At the end of this book is a prayer, in whichare 
thefe words; — “ Are not the relicks of Romifh 
** idolatry ftoutly retain’d? Ave we net bereay'd 


*¢ of fome of our pattors, who by word and ex- 
‘¢ ample fought to free thy flock from thefe offen- 
€¢ 


ces? Ah, good Lord ! thefe are now by power 
” ‘and down from pattoral care ; the ey are forbid to 
“* teed us, their voice we cannot hear. This is 
“Sour great difcomfort, this is the joy and 
“* triumph of camer aed and, which is more 

““ heavy, the increafe of this mifery is of fome 
threaten’d, of the wicked hoped for, and of 
us feared, as thy judgments againtt us for our 
“fins”. In the end is this fentence, Arife O 


“© Lord, and let thine enemies be confounded. 
Other pamphlets of the oe kind were pub- 
lifh’d in favour of the fufpended minifters, 


which the bifhops appointed their Chaplains to 
anf{wer. Our author informs us, that the tracts 
written by the Puritavs were eagerly fought af- 
ter, and had a wide -; ad among the people: 
upon which the commiffioners h ad recourle to 
their laft remedy, which was the further reftraint 
of the prefs. ‘They complain’ d to the council, 
thar, notwithf{tanding the queen's injunctions, 
the differencesin theChurch were k kept open by the 
printing and publifhing feditious libels; and pro- 
cur’d a decree of the ftar-chamber againt{t it. 
THE Puritans being thus, continues our 
hiftorian, foreclos’d and fhut out of the Church 
by /eque/irations, imprifonments, the taking away 
of their licences to preach, and the rveflraint of the 
prefs, moft of them were at a lofs how to be- 
have, being unwilling to feparat ite from a Church 
Dd 4 where 
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where the word and facraments were truly ad+ 
miniftred, tho’ defil’d with fome Popifh fuper- 
ftitions; of this number was Dr. Humphreys, 
Sampfon, Fox the martyrologift, Lever, Whitting- 
ham, Fobnfon, and others, who continued preach- 
ing up and down as they had opportunity, tho’ 
they were excluded all parochial preferments. 

Ar length, after having waited about eight 
weeks, to fee if the queen wou'd has e compat- 
fion on them, feveral of the Spied miniiters 
had a folemn confultation with their friends, in 
which, after prayer, and a ferious debate about 
the lawfulnefs and neceflity of feparating from 
the eitablifh’d Church, they came to this agree- 
ment, That fince they cou’d not have the word of 
God preached, nor the facraments adminifier’d with- 

out lpoLATROUS GEARE (as they call’d it) 

and fince there bad been a feparate congregation in 
London, and another at Geneva iz queen Mary’s 
time, which usd a book and order of preaching 
adminiftvation of facraments and difcipline, that 
the great Mr. CALVIN had approv’d of, and 

which was free fromthe [uperftitions of the Englifh 
fervice ; that therefore it was their duty, in their 
prefent civcumftances, to break off from the publick 
Churches, and to affemble, as they had opportu: aity 
in private boufesy or elfewhere, to worfhip God in a 
manner that might not offend againft the light of 
their confciences. 

Here wasthe A\ra or Date of the Se- 
PARATION. The ‘breach, our author lays, 

might eafily have been made up at firft, but it 
widen’d by degrees, the paflions of the contend- 
ing parties increas’d, till the fire, which for 
fome years was burning under ground, broke out 
into a civil war, and with unfpeakable fury de- 
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ftroy’d the conftitution both of Church and 
State. 

Tuus have we given an account of the rife 
and progre/s of that SEPARATION from the 
national eftablifoment which fubfifts to this day, 
which was one part of our hiftorian’s defign in this 
work; and according to our author’s own ac- 
count, we now leave it to every impartial. reader 
to judge at whole door the beginnings of thefe 
forrows are to be laid. . 

As to the other part of his defign, which, he 
fays, was to preferve the memory of thofe great and 


good men among the reformers who loft their prefer- 


ments in the Church for attempting a further refor- 
mation of its difcipline and ceremonies, we heartily 
wifh our author had herein fhew’d greater can- 
dor and impartiality; that he had forbore to 
paint queen Elizabeth, and the archbifhops 
Parker and Whitgift in fuch black and odious 
colours, and to call every enforcement of the 
Jaws during her reign, tyranny and perfecution. 
Had he, as a faithful hiftorian, related at large 
the provoking bchaviour on the part of the Pz- 
vitans, their unquiet and reftlefs {pirit, their de- 
fiance and contempt of all laws, and the infolent 
reproaches they continualiy pour’d out againft 
the governors both in Church and State, this 
wou’d have fully juftify’d the greateft feverities 
of thofe times, and have made it appear that 
fome of his martyrs were no better than incen- 
diaries, and moft of his confeffors very turbulent 
and feditious fubjects. 

Ovr author fays, that Mr. Strype has fearch’d 
into the records of the Engili/h retormation more 
than any man of the age; to the paflages there- 
fore which he has extraéted out of their books 
and out of the other accounts of their behaviour, 
we 
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we chufe to refer our readers, to give them a 
true notion of the {pirit of our author’s great and 
good men among the reformers; to fhew the bold- 
nefs and infalence of their behaviour ; their fe- 
ditious abufes of the queen, her council and 
judges; their bitternefs and railings againft the 
bifhops ; their rude and bitter invectives againft 
the religion eftablifh’d; their openly fetting up 
a fervice and difcipline of their own, in defiance 
of authority ; and their engagements and threat- 
nings to introduce it by torce, if it cou’d not 
be done in a legal way. 

We fhall at prefent content ourfelves with 
producing the teftimony of two perfons of un- 
doubted credit and authority, who were both 
eye and ear-witnefles of their behaviour; and 
they are Mr. Camden and Sir Francis Walfing- 
bam. 

THE account given by Mr. Camden 1s as 
follows : ** There never was a time, when the 
“* difcipline of the Church was run down with 
“ fuch a faucy pertnefs, and the authority of 
“© her officers fo rudely and bafely infulted. For 
“ the queen refufing (as indeed fhe was con- 
“¢ fiftent and always the fame) to liften to any 
“ changes in religion, or encourage thofe new 
“¢ modellers, whofe defign fhe believ’d to be no 
* other, than to wound her royal prerogative 
*¢ through the fides of the Hierarchy, fome 
“© who had a profound veneration for the Geveva- 
“¢ platform of.Church difcipline, imagin’d there 
<¢ was no furer or nearer way for erecting it 
“Cin England, than by loudly railing againtt 
“the LEnglifo forms and rites, and render- 
“ing the names of bifhop and prelate as 

“ odious 
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odious as they cou’d to the common people. 
Their firft effay therefore was to put out 
fcurrilous pamphlets againft Church-order and 
prelacy; the titles whereof were Martin-mar- 
Prelate, Minerals, Diotrephes, A Demonftrati- 
on of Difcipline, &c. Thefe libels were ttuffed 

with fuch an heap of fcandalous and virulent 
abules, that the authors of them appear’d 
rather to have learnt their language from 
Billingsgate, than to {peak the tenfe of any 
Chriftian community” 


Str Francis Walfingham’s account of their 


behaviour is in a letter which he wrote to Mon- 
ficur Critoy, to inform him of the queen’s con- 
du& with relation to the Papiffs and Puritans, 


and is as follows. 
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“ Her Majefty’s procecdings are grounded 
upon thefe ¢wo principles; THE ONE, That 
con{ciences are not to be forced, but to be 
won and reduced by force of truth, with the 
aid of time, and ule of all good means of in- 
ftruétion and perfuafion. 

¢ THe order, That caufes of confcience, 
when they exceed their bounds, and grow to 
be matter of Faétion, lofe their nature; and 
that fovereign princes ought diftinétly to aaewe 
their practices and contempt, tho’ colour’d 
with the pretence of conicience and reli- 
gion. 
“ For the party which call themfelves re- 
formers, and we commonly eall Puritans, this 
hath been the proceeding toward them: A 
great while, when they inveigh’d again{t fuch 
abufes in the Church, as Plur: alities, Non-refi- 
dence, and the like, their zeal was not con- 
demn’d, only their violence was fometimes 
© cenfur’d. 
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cenfur’d. When they refus’d the ufe of fome 
Rites and Ceremonies as fuperftitious, they 
were tolerated with much connivance and 
gentlenefs; yea when they call’d in queftion 
the fuperiority of Bilhops, and pretended to 
a Democracy in the Church, their propofitions 
were confider’d, and by contrary writings 
debated and difeuG'd. Yet all this while it 
was perceiv’d that their courfe was dangerous 
and very popular; -as becaufe Papifiry was 
odious, therefore it was ever in their mouths, 
that they fought to purge the Church from 
the reliques of Papifiry, a thing acceptable to 
the people, who love ever to run from one 
extreme to another. 
“ BECAUSE multitudes of rogues and po- 
verty was an eye-fore, and a diflike to every 
man, therefore they put into the peuple’s 
head, that if di/cipline were planted, there 
fhou’d be no vagabonds, no beggars; a thing 
very plaufible ; and in like manner they pro- 
mis’d the people many of the impofible won- 
ders of their difciplines. Befides, they open’d 
to the people a way to government by their 
Confiflory and Presbytery, a thing tho’ in con- 
fequence no lefs prejudicial to the liberties of 
private men than to the fovereignty of prin- 
ces, yet in firft fhew very popular; never- 
theleis, zis, except it were in fome few that 
enter’d into extreme contempt, was born 
with; becaufe they pretended in a dutiful 
manner to make propofitions, and to leave it 
to the Providence of God, and the Authority of 
the Magifirate. 
* Bur now of late years, when there iflued 
frem them, that affirm’d the confent of the ma- 
giflrate was not to be attended, when, under 
c¢ pre- 
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pretence of a confeflion, to avoid flander and 
imputations, they combin’d themielves by 
“© Claffes and Sub/criptions,; when they defcended 
** to that vile and bafe means of detacing the 
“ sovernment of the Church by ridiculous 
“* Pa/fquils, when they began to make many 
“* fubjeéts in doubt to take oaths, which is one 
$ of ov fundamental parts of juflice in this 
“¢ Jand, and in all places; when they began to 
“¢ vaunt of their ftrength and number of their 
“¢ partizans and followers, and to ufe commina- 
*¢ tions, that their caufe wou’d prevail through 
*¢ uproar and violence; then it appear’d to be 
“¢ 40 more zeal, no more conf{cience, but mere 
“© faction and divifion: And therefore though 
“ the ftate were compell’d to hold fomewhat a 
*¢ harder hand to reftrain them than before, yet 
“¢ was it with as great moderation as the peace 
“© of the State or Church cou’d permit. ‘Thus 
*¢ her majefty has always obferv’d the two rules 
*¢ before-mention’d, in dealing tenderly with 
“ confciences, and yet in difcovering faction 
' from confcience, and foftnefs from fingula- 
$° rity”. 

W e fhall here beg leave to obferve, that the 
only true objects of an indulgence in religion, 
are tender confciences with neck and quiet {pirits, 
and a difpofition to enjoy their own liberty with- 
out difturbing the eftablifhment. How far the 
Puritans in the reign of queen Elizabeth were 
fuch objects, has fuficiently appear’d from the 
brief fpecimen we have given of their behaviour 5 
which may ferve to fhew how little reafon they 
Lad to complain of the feverities of the govern- 
ment in thofe days. And a very tranfient view 
of the treatment which Chriftians of all 
denominations have receiv’d from /ucceeding Pu- 
ritaMs, 
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ritans, where they had the government in their 
hands, will fhew with how ill a grace thofe 
complaints are now reviv’d. 

WitTH what face can a Presbyterian or an 
Independent, arraign the adminiftration of any 
times for not granting a toleration, who knows 
the terrible perfecution: which Anabaptifts and 
Quakers fuffer’d in New-England under an Jn- 
‘dependent government, and the ftrong remon- 
ftrances made by the Presbyterians in old England 
when they were eftablifh’d, againft a toleration 
to Seétaries of any kind, as likewife the evil eye 
with which the Kirk of Scotland has all along 
look’d upon the toleration of a Church of Exg- 
land fervice in that kingdom? ’Tis very extraor- 
dinary and furprizing, that Diffenters of any de- 
nomination fhou’d chufe to revive thefe things, 
at a time when they enjoy fo full a liberty, unlefs 
they have a mind to juftify the wifdom of deny- 
ing it inqueen Elizabeth’s reign, by fhewing that 
the Puritanical {pirit is not to be fatisfied by a 
bare toleration. 

Tuart our author publifh’d his Hifory, 
at this time in coucert with his brethren, feems 
highly probable; that they are not content with 
their prefent indulgence, but think they have a 
right to a fhare in the Adminiftration, and con- 
fequently that the /acramental teff, which, in 
our author’s opinion, is a grievance both to 
Saints and Sinners, ought to be remov’d, will 
appear plainly from his own words. { Preface p. 
10, 11.) With which we fhall conclude our 
account of this work, 

“ Tre obliging (fays he) all perfons in 
<¢ places of civil truff to receive the Holy Sacra- 
“¢ ment of the Lords Supper feems to be a hard- 
** fhip upon thofe gentlemen, whofe manner of 
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life loudly declares their unfitnefs for fo facred 
a folemnity, and who wou’d not run the 
hazard of eating and drinking unworthily, 
but that they fatisfy themtelves with throw- 
ing off the guilt upon the impofers. Great 
Britain mutt not expect an army of faints; 
nor is the time yet. come, when all her officers 


foall be p2ace, and her exaétors righteoufne/s. It 


© 


is no lefs a hardfhip upon a great body of his 
majefty’s moft dutiful and loyal fubjeéts, who 
are qualified to ferve their king and country, 
in all offices of civil truft, and wou’d perform 
their duty with all chearfulnels, did they not 
fcruple to receive the facrament after the 
ufage of the Church of Kygland, or to 
prottitute a facred and religious inflitution as 
a qualification for a civil exzployment. 1 can 
fee, fays he, no inconvenience cither to 
Church or State, 1f his majefty, as the com- 
mon father of his people, fhou’d have the 
fervice of all his fubjects who are willing to 
{wear allegiance to his royal perfon and go- 
vernment, to renounce all fereign jurifdiétion, 
and to give all reafonable fecurity not to 
difturb. the Church of Exgland, or any of 
their fellow fubjects, in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of their religious or civil rights and 
propertics. Befides, the removing this grie- 
vance woud do honour to the Church of 
England itfelf, by obviating the charge of 
impofition, and by relieving the Clergy from 
a, part of their work, which has given fome 
of them. very great uneafinefs: Buc 1 am 
chiefly concern’d, continues he, for the ho- 
nour of religion and publick virtue, which 
is. wounded hereby in the houfe of its friends. 
If therefore, as fome conceive, the /acra- 
© mental 
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“ mental teft be a national blemith, I humbly 
“ conceive, with all due fubmiffion, the re- 
“© moval of it wou’d be a publick bleffing. 
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'HERE has been lately publifh’d here, 

Hiftoire de P Empire par M. Heifs; nou- 
velle Edition augmentée de notes Hiftoriques Pf po- 
litiques, €P continuée ufqu a prefent par M. Vogel. 
in 12m0. 10 Fol. 











FRANCFORT. 
R. Eftor has publifh’d, Delineatio Furis 


publicit Ecclefiaftici Proteftantium, exbibens 


Fura SF Beneficia Auguftane Confeffionis. in 4to. 








LEIPSIC Kk. 





R. Walther has publith’d, Teneriorum muf- 

culorum humani Corporis Anatome repetita, 
qua Obfervationes Anatomicas cum {uts contulit, 
tabulam faciet interne adjecit, omma ad idonet 
exempli noviffime fettionis fidem exegit, (Ff in ufum 
auditorum convertit Auguftinus Fredericus Walther 
Archiater Regius Ff Profeffor publicus. in 4to. 
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LONDON. 


I. Ropofals for printing by Subfcription, in 
Englifo and French feparatcly, a new 
Work, entitled the duties of a Prince and of a 
Minifter of State; explain’d by Hiftory, and by 
the Law of Nature. 


Rara Temporum felicitas, ubi [entire que velis, &F 
qué fentias dicere licet / 

Oh! rare happinefs of the times, where a man 

may think, ana {peak what he thinks, freely ! 

Tac. 

Conditions. 

























he I. This work will contain about 300 fheets, 
Ne according to computation, which will make 
»], two moderate Volumes in Folio. 

II. The copies will be printed on very good 
paper, and in a handfome chara&er; but no 
more than fubfcrib’d for: and due regard will 

rie be had for fuch perfons as fhall be willing to en- 
as courage the work by fubfcribing for a certain 
number of copics. 

III. The price of each copy in quires will be 
two Guineas; half to be paid down at the time 

af of fubfcribing, and the other half when the 

tay book is deliver’d. 

it 

~ IV. The faid work (in which above 10000 

um of the beft authors are quoted) being now 

her quite finifh’d, the fub{cribers are defir’d to fend 
in their fubfcriptions, as foon as poflible, in 
order to forward the impreffion. 

N- May 1732. Ee V. The 
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V. The author promifes to deliver the firft 
Volume in the month of Oéfober next, and the 
fecond or laft Volume, three months after with- 
out fail. 








VI. Subfcriptions are taken in by Mr. Goflar 
Agent to the Count of Schaumburg-Lippe at the 
three Pigeons in Bury-ftreet near St. ‘Fames’s. 






N. B. If in the mean time any perfons have 
a mind to fee any one Chapter of the Manu- 
{cript, they will be pleas’d toenquire at the fore- 
mention’d place. 










II. Propofals for printing by fubfcription, 
A Treatife intitled the Theory of Gravity. By 
F. Machin, Profeffor of Aftronomy in Grefbams 
College, and Secretary to the Royal Society. 








TuovuGu the doétrine of Gravity happily 
explains and accounts for many confiderable 
Phenomena of nature, yet at prefent it is far 
from being fo compleat and fatisfaétory as 
could be wifhed; failing us chiefly where its 
affiftance is moft required and would be of 
the greateft fervice. 

T HE motions of a fecondary Planet like 
the Moon, could they be determined with cer- 
tainty and exaétnefs, would afford us the readieft 
and fureft helps for the improvement of Geogra- 
phy and Navigation. Now the inequalities of 
the lunar motions are fo various and fo intricate, 
that it feems hardly poffible to fix rules for them 
all by the moft accurate obfervations. If fo, a 
perfect knowledge of them can only be obtained 
by deducing them from their caufes. 
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Bur the doétrine of Gravity, as it now 
ftands, is fo far from being fufficient for this 
purpofe, that it does not account for thofe very 
inequalities which are already known and afcer- 
tained by Obfervation. Befides, what has 
hitherto been written upon it, is fo perplexed 
with difficult and obfcure demonttrations, that 
notwithftanding the extraordinary curiofity of 
the age for {peculations of this kind, moft readers 
chufe rather to content themfelves with a bare 
knowledge of the conclufions, than take the 
trouble of examining the truth of them. 

Tue author of the Treatife here Arrery 
having long and carefully confidered this iubject, 
has at laft compleated the Theory of the lunar 
motions from their caufes, by means of a few 
general laws, which though hitherto unobferved 
he has found to hold in the gravitation of bo- 
dies. This Theory, which he has good reafon 
to hope will fully fupply the defects above-men- 
tioned, and be of confiderable advantage to the 
publick, was all he at firft intended. But upon 
reflecting that the ordinary conclufions, con- 
cerning the primary Planets and Comets might 
be demonftrated more immediately by his method 
and principles, than by thofe which are in com- 
mon ufe; he was induced to enlarge the defign 
fo far as to take in the whole doétrine of Gra- 
vity, thereby to render it more eafy and intelli- 
gible, as well as more perfect and exad. 

AND as many things have been advanced 
concerning the caufe of Gravity, whereof fome 
are confittent, others manifeitly inconfiftent 
with its known and eftablifhed properties ; in 
order therefore to examine how far any thing of 
certainty can be collected, co ncerning the nature 
of this wonderful ; principle of motion, it was 
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juged requifite to confider it not only Mathema- 
tically, as a Mechanical power ferving to explain 
appearances, but alfo Phyfically, asa Phenome- 
non whofe caufe deferves to be enquired into; 
and thus to render the whole a compleat Theory 
of Gravity. 


This Ireatife, which will contain about forty 
foeets, printed on the fame paper and with the 
fame letter as the propofals, foall be put into 
the pre/s in a foort time; fo as to be delivered 
at Lady-day next, and is now offered at the 
price of one Guinea, for one book in fheets, 
to be paid at the time of [ubfcription. 





